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2 RICE AND SLIPPERS, ETC. 


RICE AND SLIPPERS. 


RIcE and slippers, slippers and rice! 
Quaint old symbols of all that’s nice 
In a world made up of sugar and spice, 
With a honeymoon always'shining ; 
A world where the birds keep house by twos, 
And the ringdove calls and the stockdove coos, 
And maids are many, and men may choose, 
And never shall love go pining. 


For the rice shall be shed and the shoes be 
thrown, 
When the bridegroom makes the bride his 
own, , 
He and she in the world alone, 
Though many a man came wooing ; 
He and she, and no other beside, 
Though the ways are long and the world is 
wide, 
The proudest groom and the prettiest bride 
That ever went billing and cooing. 


Slippers and rice for an omen meet, 
Fling them out in the open street, 
High over heads and low under feet, 
Precious beyond all posies ; 
Glad as the song that greets the day 
When wedded lovers are whirled away 
For an everlasting month of May, 
Or a whole round year of roses. 


Say, is she fair, the wife of an hour? 

Then fairer was never the fairest flower, 

Lily or rose, in a maiden’s bower, 
Blush-white on a summer morning : 

Or say, is she aark? Then never yet 

Was southern beauty with eyes of jet, 

Or dusk-pale syren, or dark brunette, 
So lovely beyond adorning. 


Is she rich? does she bring a dower of gold? 

Then good is the treasure to have and to hold; 

Her lover will learn to be twice as bold 
With fortune at hand to aid him: 

Is she poor, in all but her own fair worth? 

Then that is the richest dower on earth, 

And her lover will laugh at wealth and birth 
When he owns it was ske who made him. 


It is well, all well, whatever she be, 
A queen to her lord and to none but he — 
But the sweetest sight in the world to see 
Is a bride in her bridal beauty ; 
And he, he too, is a noble sight, 
The groom as gallant as belted knight, 
Who wins a prize in the world’s despite 
By his vows of love and duty. 
Argosy. GEORGE COTTERELL. 


DEAD LOVE, 


Can the winds of Winter bring 
From the frowning northern skies 
The sweet love-songs of the Spring? 
All my heart within me dies 
When you bid me sing. 





Can the whirling mist of spray 
Driving from the angry sea 
Bring the blossom to the may? 
Leafless, blossomless, the tree 
Standeth bare to-day. 


Can the heart of Winter hold 
Roses of the:Summer’s prime, 
Glory of red Autumn gold? 
All the ways are white with rime, 
And my heart is cold. 


Can I sing of Love to-night 
By the grave where Love is lying? 
Give me back dead Summer’s light 
And the south wind’s tender sighing -- 
Then perhaps I might. 
Chambers’ Journal. D. J. ROBERTSON. 


BIRTHDAYS? Yes, in a general way 
For the most if not for the best of men. 
You were born I suppose on a certain day; 
So was I, or perhaps in the night — what 
then? 


Only this: or at least if more 
You must know, not think it— a lame sug- 
gestion 
From one who is drenched in the classic lore 
Of ready answer to futile question : — 


That many are called and few are chosen, 
Though few grow many as ages lapse; 
But when will the many grow few? What 
dozen 
Is fused into one by Time’s hammer-taps? 


A bare brown stone in a babbling brook : 
It was wanton to hurl it there, you say, 
And the moss that clung in the flowery nook 
(Yet the stream runs cooler) is washed away. 


That begs the question. Many a prater 
Thinks such an objection a sound ‘stop 
thief,”’ 
Which, may I ask, do you think the greater, 
Serjeant-at-arms or a robber-chief ? 


And if it were not so: still you doubt ? 
Ah! yours is a birthday indeed, if so. 
That were something to write a poem about, 
If one thought a little: I only know. 


[There’s a Me Society down in Cambridge 
Where my text cum notis variorum 
Is talk’d about; well, I require the same 
bridge 
Which Euclid takes toll at as Asinorum. 


And as they have got through several ditties 
Which I thought to be thick as a brick- 
built wall, 
I have built the enclosed (and a stiff one it is), 
A bridge to stop asses at once for all.] —p.8, 
J. K Stephen in ** Cap and Gown,” 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
LORD RUSSELL. 


Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE’S life of Lord 
Russell (or, as he prefers to call him, Lord 
John Russell) is a highly creditable piece 
of literary workmanship. It will, indeed, 
scarcely rank with those rare and priceless 
biographies in which the personality of 
the hero leaps out from the printed page, 
enabling even those to whom he was 
unknown to feel that, in reading the book, 
they have seen and heard and spoken to 
the man. There is a certain want of what 
Lord Beaconsfield called “picturesque 
sensibility” in Mr. Walpole’s mind and 
style, and this probably accounts for the 
comparative coolness with which, in spite 
of its undeniable merits, the book has been 
received by the general public. But those 
who had the happiness of knowing Lord 
Russell will best be able to appreciate the 
excellences of Mr. Walpole’s work. They 
will recognize with gratitude his laborious 
industry, his conscientious care, and his 
just apprehension of the benign and noble 
character which he has placed before the 
world, 

It would be highly unfair to compare 
Mr. Walpole’s handiwork with such a 
book as Sir George Trevelyan’s life of 
Lord Macaulay ; for not only are the lit- 
erary temper and method of the two 
authors entirely different, but Sir George 
Trevelyan enjoyed a wealth of material, 
and opportunities for using it, for which 
Mr. Walpole must often have sighed in 
vain. In the first place, he did not know 
Lord Russell, and the biographer who has 
never known his hero labors under an 
incalculable disadvantage as compared 
with the man who has lived in daily and 
hourly communion with the heart and 
mind which he is to commemorate. And, 
in the second place, Lord Russell left 
singularly few memorials of that particular 
kind in which the biographer finds his 
most precious material. Of despatches, 
memoranda, and correspondence on public 
affairs he left, indeed, enough and to 
spare; but, except in his boyhood, he kept 
no journal ; he had few friends with whom 
he maintained anything like an intimate or 
a regular correspondence ; and he lived so 
constantly in the bosom of his family that 





there was little scope for that delightful 
kind of letter-writing by which active men, 
at a distance from their homes, often keep 
their wives and children informed about 
their work and their recreations, the 
speeches they have made, the friends they 
have met, the books they have read, and 
the houses where they have dined. 

Lord Russell’s public papers were slowly 
and carefully sorted by his brother-in-law 
and former secretary, Mr. George Elliot, 
and were copiously supplemented by Lady 
Russell’s store of private letters and mem- 
oranda, and by correspondence in the 
possession of the queen, the Duke of 
Bedford, Sir Arthur Gordon, Lord Minto, 
and others with whom Lord Russell was 
connected by ties of blood or of official 
association. 

This is the material on which Mr, Wal- 
pole has had to work, and out of which he 
has evolved his instructive and interesting 
volumes. Even the most superficial stu- 
dent must admire his wide range of illus- 
trative reading, his intimate knowledge of 
the period and its events, his serene and 
unbiassed temper, his lucid method of 
arrangement, and his perspicuous style. 

In his preface, Mr. Walpole seeks to 
justify his rather arbitrary determination 
to call his bero by his earlier instead of 
his later name. It may be questioned 
whether the decision was a sound one. It 
is now nearly thirty years since the name 
of Lord John Russell disappeared from 
current parlance. Any one who remem- 
bers Lord Russell as Lord John must be 
more than middle-aged. The generations 
that are still young or are now growing 
up, know him as Lord Russell or not at 
all. It may, however, be, as Mr. Walpole 
seems to expect, that posterity will revert 
to the earlier style and will recall the 
author of the first Reform Bill by the 
name which is inseparably associated with 
the main achievement of his public life. 

But, be this as it may, the chief interest 
of Mr. Walpole’s book will be found in its 
first ten chapters and the first forty years 
of the life which it describes. We all are 
acquainted with—most of us are old 
enough to remember— Lord Russell’s 
later career, with its rapid vicissitudes of 
office and opposition; his constant strug- 
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gles with Lord Palmerston’s shrewd au- 
dacity ; his much-criticised administration 
of foreign affairs; his unsuccessful at- 
tempts to complete his great work of 
electoral reform; and his closing period 
of dignified repose, when, released from 
active labor in the cause of freedom, he 
became the chronicler of its past triumphs, 
the recognized depository of its constitu- 
tional traditions, and the unsparing censor 
of those who, in his judgment, misrepre- 
sented its principles or brought discredit 
on its name. All this is sufficiently famil- 
iar. What is much less generally known, 
and proportionately more interesting, is 
the history of that long-distant period 
when this fortunate young Whig, emerging 
from boyhood into manhood, enjoyed the 
genial society of Mr. Fox, and was the 
travelling companion of Lord Holland ; 
corresponded with Tom Moore, and de- 
bated with Francis Jeffrey, and dined with 
Dr. Parr ; visited Melrose Abbey with Sir 
Walter Scott, and criticised the acting of 
Mrs. Siddons ; conversed with Napoleon 
in his seclusion at Elba, and rode with 
the Duke of Wellington along the lines 
of Torres Vedras. In the delineation of 
these early scenes Mr. Walpole has shown 
admirable skill. It was a happy inspira- 
tion to open the narrative with an extract 
from the diary of this “best of all good 
little boys,” who, writing on his eleventh 
birthday, notes that he is “ four feet two 
inches high, and three stone twelve pounds 
in weight.” From the same source we 
gather amusing particulars of his journeys 
and voyages, not unattended by sea-sick- 
ness; of his expenditure in barley-sugar 
and biscuits, and the resulting dose; of 
his first flogging at Westminster on a 
morning significantly recorded as “ cold ;” 
of the characteristic attentions of his eldest 
brother, who fagged him unmercifully at 
school, and when they rode together made 
him jump places he was afraid of. We 
read of fireworks and bonfires and prize- 
fights; of cricket and cards, and tavern- 
dinners; and unsuccessful shooting, and 
incessant play-going and play-acting, and 
sixpenny bets with a tutor who was also a 
beneficed clergyman. Mixed with these 
lighter occupations we find the record 
of much desultory reading — Latin and 





French, and Italian and Spanish, history 
and physical science, and geometry and 
constitutional law; constant lucubrations 
on domestic and foreign policy, shrewd 
criticism of public men and measures, and 
incessant experiments in every form of 
literary composition. All these trifling 
but characteristic touches, often highly 
suggestive of the boy’s future career, 
have veen combined by Mr. Walpole in 
an agreeable and lifelike picture, and 
with a degree of graphic skill which it 
must be confessed that we miss in his 
treatment of the later periods. 

It may be well briefly to recapitulate 
the main events of Lord Russell’s public 
life. He was born in Hertford Street, on 
the 19th of August, 1792, His mother 
died of decline in 1801, and his father 
became Duke of Bedford in 1802. He 
was educated at Sunbury, at Westminster, 
at a private tutor’s, and at the University 
of Edinburgh. He entered Parliament in 
1813; joined Lord Grey’s government in 
1830 as paymaster-general, and in that 
office passed the Reform Bill of 1832. He 
sat in the House of Commons for forty- 
seven years. He was secretary of state 
for the home department, for foreign af- 
fairs, and for the colonies, lord president 
of the Council, and commissioner to the 
Conference at Vienna. He was prime 
minister from 1846 to 1852, and again in 
1865-6. He was raised to the peerage in 
1861, and died on the 28th of May, 1878. 

Throughout this long and eventful ca- 
reer the political character of Lord Rus- 
sell was distinguished {by a singular con- 
sistency. Qualis ab incepto, he remained 
to the last day of his public life a steady 
friend of freedom and progress, and the 
sworn foe of those chief evils of mankind 
which he himself enumerated as “ supersti- 
tion, persecution, intolerance in religion; 
injustice, inequality, despotism in political 
institutions.” 

In his latest book he spoke of England 
as “the country whose freedom I have 
worshipped,” and, indeed, his devotion to 
freedom may fairly be reckoned as the 
predominant feature of his mental and 
moral character. In this respect he was 
worthy of his ancestry and of his associa- 
tions, for, lamentably as the name of Whig 
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has been discredited by the political aber- 
rations of those who have claimed it in 
these latter days, the Whigs with whom 
Lord Russell acted were the resolute 
champions of political liberty. Of equal- 
ity they had no notion; and they would 
probably have had scant sympathy with 
Democracy as we understand it. But 
tyranny and oppression had no more im- 
placable enemies than the Greys, the 
Foxes, the Cavendishes, and the Rus- 
sells. 

Lord Russell’s love of freedom mani- 
fested itself in many forms. One of them 
was his dislike of high-handed acts of 
executive authority. In his first reported 
speech in Parliament, ke withstood the 
despotic power claimed by ministers to 
remove aliens from the country as “ very 
liable to abuse,” and shortly afterwards he 
opposed the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus in a speech well worthy of his 
name. “ We talk much” he said— “I 
think a great dea! too much — of the wis- 
dom of our ancestors. I wish we would 
imitate their courage. They were not 
willing to lay their liberties at the foot of 
the crown upon every vain or imaginary 
alarm.” More than half a century after- 
wards, in his place in the House of Lords, 
he denounced in language not less digni- 
fied and emphatic the action of a minister 
who had exercised the royal prerogative 
to override the will of Parliament, even 
though he sympathized with the object 
which the minister sought to attain. 

Not only did he thus, at the beginning 
and end of his life, and consistently 
throughout its long course, oppose what 
he conceived to be the arbitrary acts of 
ministers, but he manifested a perfect in- 
dependence in his bearing towards the 
throne itself. He supported with voice and 
vote Mr. Hume’s motion for the revision 
of the Civil List under George IV.; he 
urged in vigorous terms the restoration of 
Queen Caroline’s name to the liturgy; he 
subscribed to compensate an officer, 
friendly to the queen, whom the king’s 
vindictive hate had driven from the army. 
It may very well be that some tradition of 
this early independence, or some playful 
desire to test the fibre of Whiggery by 
putting an extreme case, led in much later 





years to an embarrassing question by an 
illustrious personage, and gave the oppor- 
tunity for an apt reply: “Is it true, Lord 
John, that you hold that a subject is justi- 
fied, under certain circumstances, in dis- 
obeying his sovereign?” “ Well,” I said, 
“speaking to a sovereign of the house 
of Hanover, I can only say that I suppose 
it is.” 

But Lord Russell’s devotion to political 
freedom did not manifest itself only or 
chiefly in resistance to the excesses of 
executive authority, or independence of 
personal bearing where the wishes of the 
crown were involved. For more than fifty 
years he labored with consistent purpose 
to strengthen the fabric of the constitution 
by widening its base. Itis a long interval 
that separates his final defeat on Lord 
Dunkellin’s amendment in 1866 from his 
first speech in favor of a moderate meas- 
ure of Parliamentary reform in 1819. Yet 
through the whole of the intervening space 
he never relaxed his efforts to remove 
electoral abuses, to give free expression 
to enlightened opinion, and gradually to 
extend the Parliamentary suffrage to all 
whom he considered worthy of that mo- 
mentous trust. 

In 1819 he moved the disfranchisement 
of Grampound. In 1820 he brought in a 
bill to suspend the writs for Grampound, 
Penryn, and Camelford. Inthe same year 
he brought in a bill to transfer the seat 
from Grampound to Leeds, and to make a 
£5 rating franchise in that town. In 1821 
he proposed a most important resolution 
affirming the expediency of strengthening 
the connection between the people and 
Parliament by giving direct representation 
to wealthy and populous places. In 1828 
he carried through the House of Commons 
a bill to disfranchise Penryn and enfran- 
chise Manchester. This being defeated 
in the Lords, in 1830 he introduced a bill 
to enfranchise Manchester, Leeds, and 
Birmingham. This did not pass the 
House of Commons; and his next attempt 
to improve Parliamentary representation 
was the ever-memorable Reform Bill, 
which, after two defeats, became law in 
1832. Almost single-handed, he had car- 
ried a constitutional change, the most 
important which the country had seen 
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since 1688; achange which the Duke of 
Wellington rightly called “a revolution by 
due course of law; ” and which, in its con- 
sequences, has caused, and seems des- 
tined again to cause, revolutions infinitely 
more momentous than itself. 

This was, of course, the great achieve- 
ment of Lord Russell’s life, and, in many 
respects, the crown and climax of his ca- 
reer; but, though he never again carried 
a measure of Parliamentary reform, he 
still had the cause at heart, and no long 
period ever passed without some attempt 
on his part to give further effect to his 
favorite policy of moderate and measured 
reform. To what he considered its ex- 
treme developments, such as universal 
suffrage, triennial Parliaments, and vote 
by ballot, he was steadily opposed; but 
the gradual extension of the Parliameatary 
franchise was an object for which, in spite 
of constant difficulties and discourage- 
ments, he never ceased to work. In 1849 
he unsuccessfully tried to persuade his 
colleagues in the Cabinet that the time 
was ripe for anew Reform Bill. In 1852 
he brought in such a bill, and was turned 
out of office before it proceeded further. 
In 1854 he brought in another Reform 
Biil, which the outbreak of the Crimean 
war compelled him to withdraw, and in 
1860 he brought in and withdrew a third. 
From that time on, Lord Palmerston’s 
predominating influence in the Liberal 
party, always exercised against a fur- 
ther extension of the franchise, was too 
powerful for the unaided efforts of Lord 
Russell. But when he became prime min- 
ister for the second time, on Lord Palmers- 
ton’s death, in 1865, his first care was to 
prepare, in concert with Mr. Gladstone, 
the memorable Reform Bill on which he 
was defeated in the following summer. 
He never again held office, and thus the 
last act of his ministerial life was an at- 
tempt to advance one step further the 
great cause to which his youth and man- 
hood had been dedicated. 

Enough has been said to exhibit Lord 
Russell’s lifelong devotion to the service 
of political freedom in England. But his 
sympathy with the cause was bounded by 
no geographical limits. Oppression and 
tyranny were as hateful to him abroad as 
at home. Here, again, he was guadis ab 
incepto. Asa boy, he had seen the libera- 
tion of Spain, and his sympathy with Span- 
ish independence was intensified by “a 
boyish hatred of Napoleon, who had 
treacherously obtained possession of an 
independent country by force and fraud.” 
In 1819, he protested in Parliament against 





the surrender of Parga to the tyranny of 
the Turk, and won from Ugo Foscolo the 
praise of a “défenseur de la liberté des 
hommes.” In 1824, he gave eloquent ex- 
pression to his zeal for foreign freedom in 
his “ Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe,” 
and his “Historical Discourse on the 
Establishment of the Turks in Europe.” 
The former of these works contains what 
Mr. Gladstone, writing in 1877 to Lord 
Charles Russell, called “the noble pas- 
sage on the debasement of enslaved peo- 
ples, and the folly and guilt of pleading it 
against their liberation. Burke never 
wrote anything better.” Greece had no 
more ardent supporter in her struggle 
against Turkey than Lord Russell, who, 
speaking in the debate on the address, 
described Navarino as “a glorious vic- 
tory, and as honest a victory as had ever 
been gained since the beginning of the 
world.” 

His sympathy with the struggles of 
Italy for unity, liberty, and independence 
dated from the days of his early visit to 
Rome, and it found characteristic utter- 
ance in his famous despatch of the 27th 
of October, 1860, which a French critic 
called “le monument le plus curieux d’une 
littérature diplomatique tout a fait nou- 
velle,” and for which his nephew, Odo 
Russell, told him that he was “ blessed 
night and morning by twenty millions of 
Italians.” The gratitude of the Italian 
people for that despatch and the policy 
which it embodied, is commemorated by 
the marble statue of Italy, which is one of 
the most cherished treasures of Pembroke 
Lodge. 

In 1875 Lord Russell roused himself 
from well-earned repose to throw the 
whole weight of his wisdom and authority 
on the side of the insurgents who were 
rising against their Turkish tyrants in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. He sympa- 
thized even passionately with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s noble stand for freedom and hu- 
manity in the east of Europe, and this, 
his last intervention in public affairs, drew 
from General Garibaldi this emphatic and 
touching praise: ‘En associant votre 
grand nom aux bienfaiteurs des Chrétiens 
opprimés par le gouvernement Turc, vous 
avez ajouté un bien précieux bijou A la 
couronne humanitaire qui ceint votre 
noble front.” Once again we say, Quadis 
ab incepto. 

Scarcely less strong than Lord Russell’s 
love of civil liberty, and closely allied to 
it, was his hatred of spiritual domination. 
His was indeed what Tertullian calls 
“anima naturaliter Christiana,” though he 
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concerned himself little with the dogmatic 
theology of the Church. It was highly 
characteristic of his mind that, at a mo- 
ment of political trouble, he wrote to his 
step-daughter, “‘ We all rest in the mercy 
of God, who will dispose of us as he thinks 
best ;” and that, ina despatch about the 
holy places, he referred with melancholy 
indignation to “the spectacle of rival 
churches contending for mastery in the 
very place where Christ died for man- 
kind.” ‘I hope,” he wrote to Lord Aber- 
deen, with reference to this despatch, 
“ you will not think there is too much of 
the Gospel in it for a foreign secretary.” 
It was, in truth, the simple expression of 
his essential belief, which he himself 
summed up in these words: “1. Godisa 
Spirit, the Maker of heaven and earth. 
2. Christ was sent from God, and revealed 
to men the message of God. 3. Christ 
died for mankind.” Such was his brief 
but far-reaching creed, and his theological 
speculations seem to have been confined 
within its limits. “I rest,” he said, “in 
the faith of Jeremy Taylor, of Barrow, of 
Tillotson, of Hoadley, of Samuel Clarke, 
of Middleton, of Warburton, of Arnold, 
without attempting to reconcile points of 
difference among these great men.” Strong 
in his own convictions, and loyal to them 
in his public and private life, he was in- 
tolerant of any attempt, by whomsoever 
made, to enforce the acceptance of dogma, 
to interfere with the free working of the 
individual conscience, to compel men to 
believe or practise what they disapproved, 
or to attach civil disabilities to theolog- 
ical opinion. Thus he was an early cham- 
pion of Catholic emancipation, and the 
strongest and most persistent advocate 
for the admission of the Jews to Parlia- 
ment. He procured the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts before he was 
thirty-seven years old, and not three weeks 
before his death a great deputation of 
Nonconformists came to Pembroke Lodge 
to congratulate him on having lived to see 
the fiftieth anniversary of that momentous 
triumph. He denounced the “bigotry of 
Exeter Hall” not less vigorously than the 
attempts which, as he conceived, the Trac- 
tarian leaders made to “confine the intel- 
lect and enslave the soul;” but whenever 
the Roman Church used her liberty to 
interfere with the secular government of 
States, or to establish spiritual ascendency 
over reason and conscience, Lord Russell 
was at once and instinctively her resolute 
enemy. The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 


was a monument of his zeal against Papal 
usurpation, and in his eighty-second year 





he flung himself with characteristic hearti- 
ness into the movement of sympathy with 
the German emperor in his struggle with 
the pope. Lord Russell’s letter, declaring 
that the Roman Church was no longer 
content with equality, but aimed at ascen- 
dency, and protesting his unwillingness to 
admit such a claim, drew from the emperor 
and from Prince Bismarck strong expres- 
sions of gratitude for the “active interest 
which the Nestor of European statesmen 
is taking in our defensive warfare against 
the priesthood of Rome.” 

This hatred of spiritual domination and 
clerical rule disposed Lord Russell very 
strongly in favor of undenominational edu- 
cation. He was a lifelong supporter of 
the British and Foreign School Society, 
and he founded and maintained at his own 
cost a village school at Petersham, which 
produced an angry complaint from a resi- 
dent, that he had destroyed the “ hitherto 
aristocratic ” character of that agreeable 
hamlet. 

The zeal with which Lord Russell with- 
stood the aggressions of the Roman hie- 
rarchy in England and abroad sprang, in 
almost equal parts, from his Protestantism 
and from his patriotism. A more patriotic 
heart than his never beat. He was an ar- 
dent lover of peace, but when once England 
had been forced to appeal to the awful 
arbitrament of the sword, he fashioned his 
policy on the advice of Polonius, and so 
bore himself that the opposed might well 
beware of him. His much-misconstrued 
action in the Crimean war was due to the 
simple conviction that he could not con- 
ceal or deny in Parliament the pain and 
shame with which he had seen incompe- 
tent colleagues mismanage and imperil the 
forces of 


An old and haughty nation proud in arms. 


The heaviest reproaches which he ever 
levelled against certain of his former col- 
leagues were drawn from him by his con- 
viction that they were indifferent to na- 
tional honor, and careless of the efficiency 
of the national defences. ‘“ They seem to 
have been quite unaware that the United 
Kingdom isa great country, and that its 
reputation ought to be dear to every Brit- 
ish heart.” And though he was one of the 
gentlest and most merciful of men, the 
reformer of the penal code, and the staunch 
opponent of all cruel punishments, he con- 
demned in the strongest terms the mis- 
taken clemency shown in the amnesty of 
the Fenian prisoners convicted of treason- 
able practices against the crown and com- 
monwealth of England. 
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The robustness of Lord Russell’s patri- 
otic sentiment was intimately connected 
with one of the most marked features of 
his moral nature —his dauntless courage. 
Never was a braver spirit enshrined in a 
more fragile form. The son of a consump- 
tive mother, he inherited the miserable 
legacy of congenital weakness. Even in 
those untender days he was considered too 
delicate to remain ata public school. It 
was thought impossible for him to live 
through his first session of Parliament. 
When he was fighting the Reform Bill 
through the House of Commons he had to 
be fed with arrowroot by a benevolent 
lady, who was moved to compassion by 
his pitiful appearance. For years after- 
wards he was liable to fainting-fits, had a 
wretched digestion, and was easily upset 
by hot rooms, late hours, and bad air. 

Yet even at Westminster, probably the 
most brutal school in England at a time 
when all schools were brutal, “‘ the brave, 
delicate little boy,” as Mr. Walpole hap- 
pily calls him, “takes his flogging and fag- 
ging without a murmur or a complaint.” 
While still a frail lad he rode alone and 
unprotected across Spain; and all through 
his early life, though we often find the 
fact of disabling illness recorded, we never 
hear a word of complaint, or repining, or 
gloomy apprehension. And his physical 
courage was only the counterpart of his 
moral intrepidity. Politically, he did not 
know what fear meant. Sydney Smith’s 
jokes about his self-reliance are so well 

nown that it is a point of literary honor 
not to quote them again. But they hardly 
overstate the moral courage of the young 
politician, who, when not yet a member of 
the Cabinet, calmly addressed himself to 
the task of reconstructing the Parliamen- 
tary constitution of England, and carried 
his undertaking to a successful issue. 
Exactly the same moral quality was observ- 
able in his Parliamentary course and in 
his relations with constituents. Alike in 
the House and in the country, he was 
beaten again and again. Yet he never 
seemed to realize defeat, and never spent 
his strength in idle lamentation over actual 
or expected disaster. Perhaps this admi- 
rable quality of British pluck was never so 
signally or so effectively manifested as in 
his election for the City in 1857. Mr. John 
Abel Smith, his most prominent supporter, 
had declared that if he found a proposer 
and seconder in the City, he would not poll 
a third vote. But, nothing daunted, the 
gallant old gentleman faced his foes, and 
by the admirable,tact and fun of his memo- 
rable speech about the shabbiness of dis- 





missing the old servant “John” in favor 
of “the young man from Northampton,” 
he turned the tide of war, and won the 
last, and perhaps the most difficult, of his 
electioneering triumphs. In recording this 
election, it is a satisfaction to a nephew 
of Lord Russell to commemorate the 
friendly and helpful action of Mr. Thom- 
son Hankey formerly M.P. for Peter- 
borough, and a much-respected merchant 
of the City, who took the chair at the 
meeting at the London Tavern, which 
proved so critical a turning-point in the 
contest. Mr. Hankey’s services were at 
the time regarded as invaluable, and, 
though not mentioned by Mr. Walpole, 
they are gratefully remembered by every 
member of Lord Russell’s family who is 
old enough to recall the election of 1857. 
A frequent, though by no means an 
inseparable accompaniment of high cour- 
age is good temper, and this gracious 
quality Lord Russell possessed in a sin- 
gular degree. When he was a little boy, 
going to his first private school, we read 
that he “ was very good on the road and 
very pleasant,” and his amiability of tem- 
per only increased with years. Itis hardly 
an exaggeration to say that no one ever 
saw him angry. He was incapable of 
being worried. Political cares never 
spoiled his sleep. At a critical moment 
in Irish affairs he could find distraction at 
the opera. His spirits were equable. He 
was cheerful, and full of fun. He went 
much into society and enjoyed it. Two 
entries, taken at haphazard from Lady 
Russell’s diary, will show that he was no 
recluse : — 
1842. 
Jan. 17. John at great Lord Mayor’s Dinner. 
** 28. Settled in town. 
** 29. Both dined at Holland House. 
s* 31. John and I dined at Stafford House 
to meet King of Prussia. 
Feb. 1. John to luncheon at Duke of Sus- 
sex’s, to meet King of Prussia. 
Both to party at Apsley House for 
King of Prussia. 
** 2. John dined with Clothworkers. I at 
Lansdowne House, where he came. 
‘* 3. Opening of Parliament. 
‘¢ 4. Dinner at Lansdowne House, 
‘* 5. John dinner at Fox Club. 
‘* 6. Dinner at Holland House. 
** 8. John dined at Reform Club. 
** 11. Dinner at Berry’s. 
‘* 12, Party at Palmerston’s. 
** 13. Dinner at Holland House. 
1849. 
Feb. 1. Opening of Parliament. 
‘* 3. John dined at Lansdowne House. 
‘* 5. Party at Lady Granville’s to meet 
Duke and Duchess of Parma. 
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Feb. 7. John dined at Trinity House. 
** 10. John dined with Speaker. 
*¢ 14. Cabinet dinner at Chancellor’s. 
*¢ 17. Dinner with Woods. 
** 20. Ball at Lady Ellesmere’s. Etc., etc. 


In all such social gatherings, Lord 
Russell’s faculty of enjoyment and love 
of humor made him, quite apart from 
his position and influence, a welcome 
guest. His fun was closely allied with a 
verbal felicity which was akin to wit. 
His definition of a proverb has passed 
into universal speech. His repartee to 
Sir Francis Burdett about the “cant of 
patriotism,” has been pronounced by Mr. 
Gladstone the best that he ever heard in 
Parliament. 

In letter-writing, though sometimes 
rather too diffuse, he was always clear and 
forcible, and his shorter letters, such as 
those to the Dean of Hereford, Lord 
Westminster, and Lady Palmerston, which 
Mr. Walpole quotes, were absolute gems 
of composition. 

All these gifts — wit, humor, playful- 
ness, high spirits — were the !graceful 
accessories of a nature essentially warm, 
tender, and true. To his wife and chil- 
dren, and to those who knew him well, 
nothing has been more amazing than the 
prevalence in the public mind of the no- 
tion, memorably expressed by Lord Lytton 
in the “* New Timon,” that his tempera- 
ment was cold and repellent. That such 
a notion should ever have become current 
is an illustration of the unfortunate magic 
of manner. It is touching to know that, 
within three months of his death, he said 
to his wife, ‘I have sometimes seemed 
cold to my friends, but it was not in my 
heart.” They who knew that heart need 
no such assurance. 

It may perhaps be considered that 
though Mr. Walpole has, in the’ main, 
shown excellent judgment in the arrange- 
ment of his narrative, he has expanded 
the central portion to the undue curtail- 
ment of the closing scenes. I hope it will 
not be presumptuous if I try to remedy 
this defect by a few touches of personal 
recollection. 

The close of Lord Russell’s life was 
spent at Pembroke Lodge, a long, ram- 
bling structure in a corner of Richmond 
Park, its white walls obscured by creeping 
plants, and its bay-windows opening on a 
garden made cool and dim by forest-trees. 
Here twice a week the veteran statesman 
welcomed his friends with the genial 
though punctilious courtesy which he 
learned at Woburn and at Holland House 
when the century was young. 





The central figure of the group was one 
with which the present generation is fa- 
miliar chiefly through Leech’s sketches. 
The ponderous head and wide chest still 
seemed as if they should belong to a tall 
figure and an athletic frame. The broad 
forehead and the clear blue eyes still car- 
ried with them their old air of gentle dig- 
nity. The hair was whiter and thinner 
than in the well-known portrait by Sir 
Francis Grant; the skull-cap and Bath 
chair had replaced the white beaver hat 
and iron-grey hack which an earlier gen- 
eration will recall. But the smile was as 
bright as ever, the voice as strong, and the 
eyesight still so clear that no spectacles 
were required for the never-forgotten task 
of reading the evening papers by candle- 
light. 

It was in reading that Lord Russell’s 
last days were chiefly passsd. The weight 
of eighty years, pressing on a constitution 
never very robust, had made him so far an 
invalid that the only exercise which he 
could take was a promenade in a Bath 
chair when the sun was warm. He slept 
well, and had a hearty appetite ; but much 
talking tired him, and his day was chiefly 
spent among his books. To read a few 
pages, to chew the cud of what he had 
read, to resume his reading and to carry 
on this process for hours at a stretch, was 
Lord Russell’s conception of study. And 
the range of books which it covered was 
wide. History, classical and modern, was 
perhaps his favorite subject; but Latin, 
Italian, and French literature afforded him 
a constant delight; and few branches of 
knowledge had altogether escaped his at- 
tention. 

Thus in peace and dignity that long life 
of public and private virtue neared its 
close; in a home made bright by the love 
of friends and children, and tended by the 
devotion of her who for more than five- 
and-thirty years had been the good angel 
of her husband’s house. The patience 
and fortitude which, through a long and 
arduous career, had never failed, found 
the fullest scope for their exercise amid 
the trials inseparable from advancing 
years. The cheerfulness and love of fun 
which had enlivened the tedium of office 
were none the fainter or dimmer for phys- 
ical weakness and decay. The sturdy 
courage which had breasted so many ob- 
stacles proved an enduring support in the 
immediate prospect of the mortal change, 
and of the splendida arbitria which follow 
it. 

Thrice happy is the man of whom it can 
be truly said that, in spite of bodily in- 
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firmity and the loss of much that once 
made life enjoyable, he still 
Finds comfort in himself and in his cause, 


And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause. 


GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE INCARNATION OF KRISHNA 
MULVANEY. 


ONCE upon a time, and very far from 
this land, lived three men who loved each 
other so greatly that neither man nor wom- 
an could come between them. They were 
in no sense refined, nor to be admitted to 
the outer door-mats of decent folk, because 
they happened to be private soldiers in 
her Majesty’s army; and private soldiers 
of that employ have small time for self- 
culture, Their duty is to keep them- 
selves and their accoutrements speck- 
lessly clean, to refrain from getting drunk 
more often than is necessary, to obey their 
superiors, and to pray for a war. All 
these things my friends accomplished ; 
and of their own motion threw in some 
fighting-work for which the army regula- 
tionsdid not call. Their fate sent them 
to serve in India, which is not a golden 
country, though poets have sung other- 
wise. There men die with great swiftness, 
and those who live suffer many and curi- 
ous things. I donot think that my friends 
concerned themselves much with the so- 
cial or political aspects of the East. They 
attended a not unimportant war on the 
northern frontier, another one on our 
western boundary, and athird in Upper 
Burma. Then their regiment sat still to 
recruit, and the boundless monotony of 
cantonment life was their portion. They 
were drilled morning and evening on the 
same dusty parade-ground. ‘They wan- 
dered up and down the same stretch of 
dusty white road, attended the same 
church and the same grog-shop, and slept 
in the same lime-washed barn of a bar- 
rack for two long years. There was Mul- 
vaney, the father in the craft, who had 
served with various regiments from Ber- 
muda to Halifax, old in war, scarred, reck- 
less, resourceful, and in his pious hours 
an unequalled soldier. To him turned for 
help and comfort six and a half feet of 
slow-moving, heavy-footed Yorkshireman, 
born on the wolds, bred in the dales, and 
educated chiefly among the carriers’ carts 
at the back of York railway station. His 
name was Learoyd, and his chief virtue 
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an unmitigated patience which helped him 
to win fights. How Ortheris, a fox-terrier 
of a Cockney, ever came to be one of the 
trio, is a mystery which even to-day I 
cannot explain. ‘ There was always three 
av us,” Mulvaney used to say. ‘An’ by 
the grace av God, so long as our service 
lasts, three av us they'll always be. ’Tis 
betther so.” 

They desired no companionship beyond 
their own, and evil it was for any man of 
the regiment who attempted dispute with 
them. Physical argument was out of the 
question as regarded Mulvaney and the 
Yorkshireman; and assault on Ortheris 
meant a combined attack from these twain 
—a business which no five men were anx- 
ious to have on their hands. Therefore 
they flourished, sharing their drinks, their 
tobacco, and their money ; good luck and 
evil; battle and the chances of death ; life 
and the chances of happiness from Cali- 
cut in southern, to Peshawur in northern 
India. Through no merit of my own it 
was my good fortune to be in a measure 
admitted to their friendship — frankly by 
Mulvaney from the beginning, sullenly and 
with reluctance by Learoyd, and suspi- 
ciously by Ortheris, who held to it that 
no man not in the army could fraternize 
with a red-coat. “ Like to like,” said he. 
“I’m a bloomin’ sodger — he’s a bloomin’ 
civilian. ’Taint natural — that’s all.” 

But that was notall. They thawed pro- 
gressively, and in the thawing told me 
more of their lives and adventures than I 
am likely to find room for here. 

Omitting all else, this tale begins with 
the lamentable thirst that was at the be- 
ginning of first causes. Never was such 
a thirst — Mulvaney told me so. They 
kicked against their compulsory virtue, 
but the attempt was only successful in the 
case of Ortheris. He, whose talents were 
many, went forth into the highways and 
stole a dog from a civilian — videdicet, 
some one, be knew not who, not in the 
army. Now that civilian was but newly 
connected by marriage with the colonel 
of the regiment, and outcry was made from 
quarters least anticipated by Ortheris, 
and, in the end, he was forced, lest a 
worse thing should happen, to dispose at 
ridiculously unremunerative rates of as 
promising a small terrier as ever graced 
one end of a leading-string. The pur- 
chase-money was barely sufficient for one 
small outbreak which led him to the guard- 
room. He escaped, however, with noth- 
ing worse than a severe reprimand, and a 
few hours of punishment drill. Not for 





| nothing had he acquired the reputation of 
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being “the best soldier of his inches” in 
the regiment. Mulvaney had taught per- 
sonal cleanliness and efficiency as the first 
articles of his companions’ creed. “A 
dherty man,” he was used to say, in the 
speech of his kind, “ goes to clink fora 
weakness in the knees, an’ is coort-mar- 
tialled for a pair av socks missin’; but a 
clane man, such as is an ornament to his 
service — a man whose buttons are gold, 
whose coat is wax upon him, an’ whose 
*coutrements are widout a speck —/Zhat 
man may, spakin’ in reason, do fwhat he 
likes an’ dhrink from day to divil. That’s 
the pride av bein’ dacint.” 

We sat together, upon a day, in the 
shade of a ravine far from the barracks, 
where a water-course used to run in rainy 
weather. Behind us was the scrub jungle, 
in which jackals, peacocks, the grey wolves 
of the North Western Provinces, and oc- 
casionally a tiger estrayed from central 
India, were supposed to dwell. In front 
lay the cantonment, glaring white under 
a glaring sun; and on either side ran the 
broad road that led to Delhi. 

It was the scrub that suggested to my 
mind the wisdom of Mulvaney taking a 
day’s leave and going upon a shooting- 
tour. The peacock is a holy bird through- 
out India, and whoso slays one is in 
danger of being mobbed by the nearest 
villagers; but on the last occasion that 
Mulvaney had gone forth, he had con- 
trived, without in the least offending local 
religious susceptibilities, to return with six 
beautiful peacock skins which he sold to 
profit. It seemed just possible then 

“ But fwhat manner av use is ut to me 
goin’ out widout a dhrink? The ground’s 
powdher-dhry under foot, an’ ut gets unto 
the throat fit to kill,” wailed Mulvaney, 
looking at me reproachfully. “ An’a pea- 
cock is not a bird you can catch the tail 
av onless ye run. Can a man run on 
wather — an’ jungle-wather too?” 

Ortheris had considered the question in 
all its bearings. He spoke, chewing his 
pipe-stem meditatively the while :— 





** Go forth, return in glory, 

To Clusium’s royal ’ome: 

An’ round these bloomin’ temples ’ang 
The bloomin’ shields o’ Rome. 


You better go. You ain’t like to shoot 
yourself — not while there’s a chanst of 
liquor. Me an’ Learoyd ’ll stay at ’ome 
an’ keep shop — case o’ anythin’ turnin’ 
up. But you go out with a gas-pipe gun 
an’ ketch the little peacockses or some- 
thin’. You kin get one day’s leave easy 





as winkin’. Go along an’ get it, an’ get 
peacockses or somethin’.” 

“Jock?” said Mulvaney, turning to 
Learoyd, who was half asleep under the 
shadow of the bank. He roused slowly. 

“ Sitha, Mulvaaney, go,” said he. 

And Mulvaney went; cursing his allies 
with Irish fluency and barrack-room point. 

“ Take note,” said he, when he had won 
his holiday, and appeared dressed in his 
roughest clothes with the only other reg- 
imental fowling-piece in his hand. “ Take 
note, Jock, an’ you Orth’ris, 1 am goin’ in 
the face av my own will —all for to please 
you. I misdoubt anythin’ will come av 
permiscuous huntin’ afther peacockses in 
a desolit lan’; an’ I know that I will lie 
down an’ die wid thirrrst. Me catch pea- 
cockses for you, ye lazy scutts—an’ be 
sacrificed by the peasanthry — Ugh!” 

He waved a huge paw and went away. 

At twilight, long before the appointed 
hour, he returned empty-handed, much 
begrimed with dirt. 

“* Peacockses?” queried Ortheris from 
the safe rest of a barrack-room table 
whereon he was smoking cross-legged, 
Learoyd fast asleep on a bench. 

“ Jock,” said Mulvaney without answer- 
ing, as he stirred up the sleeper. “ Jock, 
can ye fight? Will ye fight?” 

Very slowly the meaning of the words 
communicated itself to the half-roused 
man. He understood — and again — what 
might these things mean? Mulvaney was 
shaking him savagely. Meantime the 
men in the room howled with delight. 
There was war in the confederacy at last 
— war and the breaking of bonds. 

Barrack-room etiquette is stringent. On 
the direct challenge must follow the direct 
reply. This is more binding than the ties 
of tried friendship. Once again Mulvaney 
repeated the question. Learoyd answered 
by the only means in his power, and so 
swiftly that the Irishman had barely time 
to avoid the blow. The laughter around 
increased. Learoyd looked bewilderedly 
at his friend— himself as greatly bewil- 
dered. Ortheris dropped from the table 
because his world was falling. 

“Come outside,” said Mulvaney, and 
as the occupants of the barrack-room pre- 
pared joyously to follow, he turned and 
said furiously: “There will be no fight 
this night—onless any wan av you is 
wishful to assist. The man that does, 
follows on.” 

No man moved. The three passed out 
into the moonlight, Learoyd fumbling with 
the buttons of his coat. The parade- 
ground was deserted except for the scur- 
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rying jackals. Mulvaney’s impetuous 
rush carried his companions far into the 
open ere Learoyd attempted to turn round 
and continue the discussion. 

“ Be still now. ’Twas my fault for be- 
ginnin’ things in the middle av an end, 
Jock. I should ha’ comminst wid an ex- 
planation; but Jock, dear, on your sowl 
are ye fit, think you, for the finest fight 
that iver was — betther than fightin’ me? 
Considher before ye answer.” 

More than ever puzzled, Learoy¢ turned 
round two or three times, felt an arm, 
kicked tentatively, and answered: “ Ah’m 
fit.” He was accustomed to fight blindly 
at the bidding of the superior mind. 

They sat them down, the men looking 
on from afar, and Mulvaney untangled 
himself in mighty words. 

“ Followin’ your fool’s scheme I wint 
out into the :hrackless desert beyond the 
barricks. Au’ there I meta pious Hindu 
dhriving a bullock-kyart. I tuk ut for 
granted he wud be delighted for to convoy 
me a piece, an’ I jumped in ——” 

“You long, lazy, black-haired swine,” 
drawled Ortheris, who would have done 
the same thing under similar circum- 
stances. 

“’Twas the height av policy. That 
naygur-man dhruv miles an’ miles —as 
far as the new railway line they’re buildin’ 
now back av the Tavi River. ‘’Tisa kyart 
for dhirt only,’ says he now an’ again tim- 
oreously, to get me out av ut. ‘ Dhirt I 
am,’ sez 1, ‘an’ the dhryest that you iver 
kyarted. Dhrive on, me son, an’ glory be 
wid you.’ At that I wint to slape, an’ 
took no heed till he pulled up on the em- 
bankment av the line where the coolies 
were pilin’ mud. There was a matther av 
two thousand coolies on that line — you 
remimber that. Prisintly a bell rang, 
an’ they throops of to a big pay-shed. 
*Where’s the white man in charge?’ sez 
I to my kyart-dhriver. ‘In the shed,’ sez 
he, ‘engaged on a riffle?’ ‘A fwhat?’ 
sezI. ‘ Riffle,’sez he. ‘ You take ticket. 
He take money. You get nothin’.’ ‘Oho!’ 
sez I, ‘ that’s fwhat the shuperior and cul- 
tivated man calls a raffle, me misbeguided 
child av darkness an’sin. Lead on to that 
raffle, though fwhat the mischief ’tis doin’ 
so far away from ut’s home — which is 
the charity-bazaar at Christmas, an’ the 
colonel’s wife grinnin’ behind the tea- 
table—is more than I know.’ Wid that 
I wint to the shed an’ found ‘twas pay-day 
among the coolies. Their wages was on 
a table forninst a big, fine, red buck av a 
man — sivun fut high, four fut wide, an’ 
ihree fut thick, wid a fist on him like a 





corn-sack. He was payin’ the coolies fair 
an’ easy, but he wud ask each man if he 
wud raffle that month, an’ each man sez, 
‘Yes,’ av'course. Thin he wud deduct 
from their wages accordin’, Whin all was 
paid, he filled an ould cigar-box full av 
gun-wads an’ scatthered ut among the 
coolies. They did not take much joy av 
that performince, an’ small wondher. A 
man close to me picks up a black gun-wad 
an’ sings out: ‘I have ut.’ ‘Good may ut 
do you,’ sezI. The coolie wint forward 
to this big, fine, red man, who threw a 
cloth off of the most sumpshus, jooled, 
enamelled an’ variously bedivilled sedan- 
chair I iver saw.” 

“Sedan-chair! Put your ’ead in a bag. 
That was a palanquin. Don’t yer know a 
palanquin when you see it?” said Ortheris 
with great scorn. 

“T chuse to call ut sedan-chair, an’ chair 
ut shall be, little man,” continued the Irish- 
man. ‘“’Twas a most amazin’ chair —all 
lined wid pink silk an’ fitted with red silk 
curtains. ‘Here ut is,’ sez the red man. 
‘Here ut is,’ sez the coolie, an’ he grinned 
weakly-ways. ‘Is ut any use to you?’ sez 
the red man. ‘ No,’ sez the coolie; ‘I’d 
like to make a presint av ut to you.’ ‘I 
am graciously pleased to accept that same,’ 
sez the red man; an’ at that all the coolies 
cried aloud in fwhat was mint for cheerful 
notes, an’ wint back to their diggin’, lavin’ 
me alone in the shed. The red man saw 
me, an’ his face grew blue on his big, fat 
neck. ‘Fwhat d’you want here?’ sez he. 
‘Standin’-room an’ no more,’ sez I, ‘ onless 
it may be fwhat ye niver had, an’ that’s 
manners, ye rafflin’ ruffian,’ for I was not 
goin’ to have the Service throd upon. ‘ Out 
of this,’ sez he. ‘I’m in charge av this 
section av construction.’ ‘I’m in charge 
av mesilf,’ sez I, ‘an’ it’s like I will stay a 
while. D’ye raffle much in these parts?’ 
‘ Fwhat’s that to you?’ sez he. ‘ Nothin’,’ 
sez I, ‘but a great dale to you, for begad 
I’m thinkin’ you get the full half av your 
revenue from that sedan-chair. Is ut 
always raffled so?’ I sez, an’ wid that I 
wint to a coolie to ask questions. Bhoys, 
that man’s name is Dearsley, an’ he’s been 
rafflin’ that ould sedan-chair monthly this 
matther av nine months. Ivry coolie on 
the section takes a ticket—or he gives 
*em the go—wanst a month on pay-day. 
Ivry coolie that wins ut gives ut back to 
him, for "tis too big to carry away, an’ he’d 
sack the man that thried to sell ut. That 
Dearsley has been makin’ the rowlin’ 
wealth av Roshus by nefarious rafflin’. 
Think av the burnin’ shame to the suf- 
ferin’ coolie-man that the army in Injia 
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are bound to protect an’ nourish in their 
bosoms! Two thousand coolies defrauded 
wanst a month !” 

“Dom t’ coolies. Has’t gotten t’ cheer, 
man ?”’ said Learoyd. 

“Hould on. Havin’ onearthed this 
amazin’ an’ stupenjus fraud committed 
by the man Dearsley, I hild a council av 
war; he thryin’ all the time to sejuce me 
into a fight wid opprobrious language. 
That sedan-chair niver belonged by right 
to any foreman av coolies. "Tis a king’s 
chair or a quane’s. There’s gold on ut 
an’ silk an’ all manner av trapesemints. 
Bhoys, ’tis not for me to countenance any 
sort av wrong-doin’— me bein’ the ould 
man — but anyway he has had ut nine 
months, an’ he dare not make throuble av 
ut was taken from him. Five miles away, 
or ut may be six # 

There was a long pause, and the jackals 
howled merrily. Learoyd bared one arm, 
and contemplated it in the moonlight. 
Then he nodded partly to himself and 
partly to his friends.. Ortheris wriggled 
with suppressed emotion. 

“JT thought ye wud see the reasonable- 
ness av ut,” said Mulvaney. “I made 
bould to say as much to the man before. 
He was for a direct front attack —fut, 
horse, an’ guns —an’ all for nothin’, see- 
in’ that I had no thransport to convey 
the machine away. ‘I will not argue wid 
you,’ sez I, ‘this day, but subsequintly 
Mister Dearsley, me rafflin’ jool, we talk 
ut out lengthways. ’Tis no good policy 
to swindle the naygur av his hard-earned 
emolumints, an’ by presint informashin *— 
*twas the kyart man that tould me —‘ ye’ve 
been perpethrating that same for nine 
months. But I’m a just man,’ sez J, ‘an’ 
overlookin’ the presumpshin that yondher 
settee wid the gilt top was not come by 
honust’—at that he turned sky-green, so 
I knew things was more thrue than tella- 
ble — ‘not come by honust, I’m willin’ to 
compound the felony for this month’s 
winnin’s’” 

“ Ah! Ho!” from Learoyd and Ortheris. 

“ That man Dearsley’s rushin’ on his 
fate,” continued Mulvaney, solemnly wag- 
ging his head. “All Hell had no name 
bad enough for me that tide. Faith, he 
called me arobber! Me! that was savin’ 
him from continuin’ in his evi! ways wid- 
out a remonstrince — an’ to a man av con- 
science a remonstrince may change the 
chune av his life. ‘’Tis not for me to 
argue,’ sez I, ‘fwhatever ye are, Mister 
Dearsley, but by my hand I'll take away 
the temptation for you that lies in that 
sedan-chair.’ ‘ You will have to fight me 
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for ut,’ sez he, ‘for well I know you will 
never dare make report to anyone.’ ‘ Fight 
I will,’ sez I, ‘but not this day, for I’m 
rejuced for want av nourishmint.’ ‘ Ye’re 
an ould bould hand,’ sez he, sizin’ me up 
an’ down; ‘an’ a jool av a fight we will 
have. Eat now an’ dhrink, an’ go your 
way.’ Wid that he gave me some hump 
an’ whiskey — good whiskey — an’ we 
talked av this an’ that the while. ‘It 
goes hard on me now,’ sez I, wipin’ my 
mouth, ‘to confiscate that piece av furni- 
ture, but justice is justice.’ ‘Ye’ve not 
got ut yet,’ sez he; ‘ there’s the fight be- 
tween.’ ‘There is,’ sez I, ‘an’ a good 
fight. Ye shall have the pick av the best 
quality in my rigimint for the dinner you 
have given this day.’ Thin I came hot- 
foot to youtwo. Hould your tongue, the 
both. ’Tis this way. To-morrow we three 
will go there an’ he shall have his pick 
betune me an’ Jock. Jock’s a deceivin’ 
fighter, for he is all fat to the eye, an’ he 
moves slow. Now I’m all beef to the look, 
an’ I move quick. By my reckonin’ the 
Dearsley man won’t take me; so me an’ 
Orth’ris’ll see fair play. Jock, I tell you, 
"twill be big fightin’ — whipped, wid the 
cream above the jam. Afther the business 
*twill take a good three av us — Jock’ll be 
very hurt—to take away that sedan- 
chair.” 

“ Palanquin.” This from Ortheris. 

“Fwhatever ut is, we must have ut. 
*Tis the only sellin’ piece av property 
widin reach that we can get so cheap. 
An’ fwhat’s a fight afther all? He has 
robbed the naygur-man, dishonust. We 
rob him honust for the sake av the whiskey 
he gave me.” 

“But wot'll we do with the bloomin’ 
harticle when we’ve got it? Them palan- 
quins are as big as ’ouses, an’ uncommon 
’ard to sell, as McCleary said when ye 
stole the sentry-box from the Curragh.” 

“ Who’s goin’ to do t’ fightin’?” said 
Learoyd, and Ortheris subsided. The 
three returned to barracks without a word. 
Mulvaney’s last argument clinched the 
matter, This palanquin was property, 
vendible and to be attained in the simplest 
and least embarassing fashion. It would 
eventually become beer. Great was Mul- 
vaney. 

Next afternoon a procession of three 
formed itself and disappeared into the 
scrub in the direction of the new railway 
line. Learoyd alone was without care, for 
Mulvaney dived darkly into the future, 
and little Ortheris feared the unknown. 
What befell at that interview in the lonely 
pay-shed by the side of the half-built em- 
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bankment, only a few hundred coolies 
know, and their tale is a confusing one, 
running thus :— 

“We were at work. Three men in red 
coats came. They saw the sahib — Dears- 
ley Sahib. They made oration ; and notice- 
ably the small man among the red-coats. 
Dearsley Sahib also made oration, and 
used many very strong words. Upon this 
talk they departed together to an open 
space, and there the fat man in the red 
coat fought with Dearsley Sahib after the 
custom of white men—with his hands, 
making no noise, and never at all pulling 
Dearsley Sahib’s hair. Such of us as 
were not afraid beheld these things for 
just so long a time as a man needs to cook 
the midday meal. The small man in the 
red coat had possessed himself of Dears- 
ley Sahib’s watch. No, he did not steal 
that watch. He held it in his hand, and 
at certain seasons made outcry, and the 
twain ceased their combat, which was like 
the combat of young bulls inspring. Both 
men were soon all red, but Dearsley Sahib 
was much more red than the other. See- 
ing this, and fearing for his life — because 
we greatly loved him—some fifty of us 
made shift to rush upon the red-coats. 
But a certain man — very black as to the 
hair, and in no way to be confused with 
the small man, or the fat man who fought 
—that man, we affirm, ran upon us, and 
of us he embraced some ten or fifty in 
both arms, and beat our heads together, so 
that our livers turned to water, and we ran 
away. It is not good to interfere in the 
fightings of white men. After that Dears- 
ley Sahib fell and did not rise, these men 
jumped upon his stomach and despoiled 
him of all his money, and attempted to 
fire the pay-shed, and departed. Is it true 
that Dearsley Sahib makes no complaint 
of these latter things having been done? 
We were senseless with fear, and do not 
at all remember. There was no palanquin 
near the pay-shed. What do we know 
about palanquins? Isit true that Dearsley 
Sahib does not return to this place, on 
account of his sickness, for ten days? 
This is the fault of those bad men in the 
red coats who should be severely pun- 
ished; for Dearsley Sahib is both our 
father and mother, and we love him much, 
Yet, if Dearsley Sahib does not return to 
this place at all, we will speak the truth. 
There was a palanquin, for the up-keep of 
which we were forced to pay nine-tenths 
of our monthly wage. On such mulctings 
Dearsley Sahib allowed us to make obei- 
sance to him before the palanquin. What 
could we do? We were poor men. He 





took a full half of our wages. Will the 
government repay us those moneys? 
Those three men in red coats bore the 
palanquin upon their shoulders and de- 
parted. All the money that Dearsley 
Sahib had taken from us was in the cush- 
ions of that palanquin. Therefore they 
stole it. Thousands of rupees were there 
—allour money. It was our bank-box, to 
fill which we cheerfully contributed to 
Dearsley Sahib three-sevenths of our 
monthly wage. Why does the white man 
look upon us with the eye of disfavor? 
Before God, there was a palanquin, and 
now there is no palanquin; and if they 
send the police here to make inquisition, 
we can only say that there never has been 
any palanquin. Why should a palanquin 
be near these works? We are poor men, 
and we know nothing.” 

Such is the simplest version of the sim- 
plest story connected with the descent 
upon Dearsley. From the lips of the 
coolies I received it. Dearsley himself 
was in no condition to say anything, and 
Mulvaney preserved a massive silence, 
broken only by the occasional licking of 
the lips. He had seen a fight so gorgeous 
that even his power of speech was taken 
from him. I respected that reserve until, 
three days after the affair, 1 discovered in 
a disused stable in my quarters a palan- 
quin of unchastened splendor — evidently 
in past days the litter of a queen. The 
pole whereby it swung between the shoul- 
ders of the bearers was rich with the 
painted papier maché of Cashmere. The 
shoulder-pads were of yellow silk. The 
panels of the litter itself were ablaze with 
the loves of all the gods and goddesses of 
the Hindu Pantheon — lacquer on cedar. 
The cedar sliding doors were fitted with 
hasps of translucent Jaipur enamel and 
ran in grooves shod with silver. The 
cushions were of brocaded Delhi silk, and 
the curtains which once hid any glimpse 
of the beauty of the king’s palace were 
stiff with gold. Closer investigation 
showed that the entire fabric was every- 
where rubbed and discolored by time and 
wear; but even thus it was sufficiently 
gorgeous to deserve housing on the thresh- 
old of a royal zenana. I found no fault 
with it, except that it was in my stable. 
Then, trying to lift it by the silver-shod 
shoulder-pole, I laughed.: The road from 
Dearsley’s pay-shed to the cantonment 
was a narrow and uneven one, and, trav- 
ersed by three very inexperienced palan- 
quin-bearers, one of whom was sorely 
battered about the head, must have been 
a path of torment. Still I did not quite 
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recognize the right of the three mus- 
keteers to turn me into a “fence” for 
stolen property. 

“1’m askin’ you to warehouse ut,” said 
Mulvaney when he was brought to con- 
sider the question. ‘ There’s no steal in 
ut. Dearsley tould us we cud have ut if 
we fought. Jock fought —an’, oh, sorr, 
when the throuble was at uts finest an’ 
Jock was bleedin’ like a stuck pig, an’ little 
Orth’ris was shquealin’ on one leg chewin’ 
big bites out av Dearsley’s watch, I wud 
ha’ given my place at the fight to have 
had you see wan round. He tuk Jock, as 
I suspicioned he would, an’ Jock was de- 
ceptive. Nine roun’s they were even 
matched, an’ at the tenth — About that 
palanquin now. There’s not the least 
throuble in the world, or we wud not ha’ 
brought ut here. You will ondherstand 
that the queen —God bless her !—does 
not reckon for a privit soldier to kape ele- 
phints an’ palanquins an’ sich in barricks. 
Afther we had dhragged ut down from 
Dearsley’s through that cruel scrub that 
near broke Orth’ris’s heart, we set ut in 
the ravine for a night; an’ a thief av a 
porcupine an’ a civet-cat av a jackal 
roosted in ut, as well we knew in the 
mornin’. I put ut to you, sorr, is an ele- 
gant palanquin, fit for the princess, the 
natural abidin’ place av all the vermin in 
cantonmints? We brought ut te you, 
afther dhark, and put ut in your shtable. 
Do not let your conscience prick. Think 
av the rejoicin’ men in the pay-shed yon- 
der — lookin’ at Dearsley wid his head 
tied up in a towel —an’ well knowin’ that 
they can dhraw their pay ivry month wid- 
out stoppages for riffles. Indirectly, sorr, 
you have rescued from an onprincipled 
son ava night-hawk the peasanthry av a 
numerous village. An’ besides, will I let 
that sedan-chair rot on our hands? Not 
I, ’Tis not every day a piece av pure 
joolry comes into the market. There’s 
not a king widin these forty miles ”— he 
waved his hand round the dusty horizon 
— “not a king wud not be glad to buy ut. 
Some day meself, whin I have leisure, I’ll 
take ut up along the road an’ dishpose av 
ut.” 

“How?” said I, for I knew the man 
was capable of anything. 

“Get into ut, av coorse, and keep wan 
eye open through the curtains. Whin I 
see a likely man av the native persuasion, 
I will descind blushin’ from my canopy 
and say: ‘Buy a palanquin, ye black 
scutt?’ I will have to hire four men to 
carry me first, though ; and that’s impos- 
sible till next pay-day.” 





Curiously enough, Learoyd, who had 
fought for the prize, and in the winning 
secured the highest pleasure life had to 
offer him, was altogether disposed to un- 
dervalue it, while Ortheris openly said it 
would be better to break the thing up. 
Dearsley, he argued, might be a many- 
sided man, capable, despite his magnifi- 
cent fighting qualities, of setting in mo- 
tion the machinery of the civil law—a 
thing much abhorred by the soldier. Un- 
der any circumstances their fun had come 
and passed ; the next pay-day was close at 
hand, when there would be beer for all. 
Wherefore longer conserve the painted 
palanquin ? 

“ A first-class rifle-shot an’ a good little 
man av your inches you are,” said Mul- 
vaney. ‘ But you niver had a head worth 
asoft-boiled egg. *Tis me has to lieawake 
av nights schamin’ an’ plottin’ for the three 
avus. Orth’ris, me son, ’tis no matther 
av a few gallons av beer — no, nor twenty 
gallons — but tubs an’ vats an’ firkins in 
that sedan-chair. Who ut was, an’ what 
ut was, an’ how ut got there, we do not 
know ; but I know in my bones that you 
an’ me an’ Jock wid his sprained thumb 
will get a fortune thereby. Lave me 
alone, an’ let me think.” 

Meantime the palanquin stayed in my 
stall, the key of which was in Mulvaney’s 
hands. 

Pay-day came, and with it beer. It was 
not in experience to hope that Mulvaney, 
dried by four weeks’ drought, would avoid 
excess. Next morning he and the palan- 
quin had disappeared. He had taken the 
precaution of getting three days’ leave “ to 
see a friend on the railway,” and the 
colonel, well knowing that the seasonal 
outburst was near, and hoping it would 
spend its force beyond the limits of his 
jurisdiction, cheerfully gave him all he 
demanded. At this point his history, as 
recorded in the mess-room, stopped. 

Ortheris carried it not much further. 
“No, ’e wasn’t drunk,” said the little 
man loyally, “the liquor was no more than 
feelin’ its way round inside of ’im; but ’e 
went an’ filled that ’ole bloomin’ palan- 
quin with bottles "fore ’e went off. He’s 
gone an’ ’ired six men to carry ’im, an’ I 
’ad to ’elp ’im into ’is nupshal couch, 
*cause ’e wouldn’t ’ear reason. ’E’s gone 
off in ’is shirt an’ trousies, swearin’ tre- 
menjus — gone down t’e road in the pal- 
anquin, wavin’ ‘is legs out o’ windy.” 

“Yes,” said I, “but where?” 

“ Now you arx mea question. ’E said 
’e was goin’ to sell that palanquin, but from 
observations what happened when I was 
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stuffin’ ’im through the door, I fancy ’e’s 
gone to the new embankment to mock at 
Dearsley. Soon as Jock’s orf duty I’m 
goin’ there to see if ’e’s safe —not Mul- 
vaney, but t’other man. My saints, but I 
pity ’im as ’elps Terence out o’ the palan- 
quin when ’e’s once fair drunk!” 

“ He’ll come back without harm,” I 
said. 

“’Corse ’e will. On’y question is, 
what'll ’e be doin’ on the road. Killing 
Dearsley, like as not. ’E shouldn’t ’a 
gone without Jock or me.” 

Reinforced by Learoyd, Ortheris sought 
the foreman of the coolie-gang. Dearsley’s 
head was still embellished with towels. 
Mulvaney, drunk or sober, would have 
struck no man in that condition, and 
Dearsley indignantly denied that he would 
have taken advantage of the intoxicated 
brave. 

“T had my pick o’ you two,” he ex- 
plained to Learoyd, “and you got my pal- 
anquin — not before I’d made my profit 
on it. Why’d I do harm when every- 
thing’s settled? Your man did come 
here — drunk as Davy’s sow on a frosty 
night — came a-purpose to mock me— 
stuck his head out of the door an’ called 
me a crucified hodman. I made him 
drunker, an’ sent himalong. But I never 
touched him.” 

To these things Learoyd, slow to per- 
ceive the evidences of sincerity, answered 
only, “If owt comes to Mulvaney ‘long 
o’ you, I'll gripple you, clouts or no clouts 
on your ugly head, an’ I'll draw t’ throat 
twistyways, man. See there now.” 

The embassy removed itself, and Dears- 
ley, the battered, laughed alone over his 
supper that evening. 

Three days passed—a fourth and a 
fifth, The week drew to a close and 
Mulvaney did not return. He, his royal 
palanquin, and his six attendants had van- 
ished into air. Avery large and very tipsy 
soldier, his feet sticking out of the litter 
of a reigning princess, is not a thing to 
travel along the ways without comment. 
Yet no man of all the country round had 
seen any such wonder. He was, and he 
was not; and Learoyd suggested the im- 
mediate smashment of Dearsley as a sac- 
rifice to his ghost. Ortheris insisted that 
all was well, and in the light of past expe- 
rience his hopes seemed reasonable. 

‘“When Mulvaney goes up the road,” 
said he, “’e’s like to go a very long 
ways up, specially when ’e’s so blue drunk 
as ’e is now. But what gits me is ‘is not 
bein’ ’eard of pullin’ wool off the niggers 
somewheres about. That don’t look good. 





The drink must ha’ died out in ’im by this, 
unless ’e’s broke a bank, an’ then — Why 
don’t ’e come back? ’E didn’t ought to 
ha’ gone off without us.” 

Even Ortheris’s heart sank at the end 
of the seventh day, for half the regiment 
were out scouring the country-side, and 
Learoyd had been forced to tight two men 
who hinted openly that Mulvaney had 
deserted. To do him justice, the colonel 
laughed at the notion, even when it was 
put forward by his much-trusted adju- 
tant. 

“ Mulvaney would as soon think of de- 
serting as you would,” said he. “No; 
he’s either fallen into a mischief among 
the villagers—and yet that isn’t likely, 
for he’d blarney himself out of the pit ; or 
else he is engaged on urgent private 
affairs — some stupendous devilment that 
we shall hear of at mess after it has been 
the round of the barrack-rooms. The 
worst of it is that I shall have to give him 
twenty-eight days’ confinement at least for 
being absent without leave, just when I 
most want him to lick the new batch of 
recruits into shape. I never knew a man 
who could put a polish on young soldiers 
as quickly as Mulvaney can. How does 
he do it?” 

“ With blarney and the buckle end of a 
belt, sir,” said the adjutant. “He is 
worth a couple of non-commissioned offi- 
cers when we are dealing with an Irish 
draft, and the London lads seems to adore 
him. The worst of it is that if he goes 
to the cells the other two are neither to 
hold nor to bind till he comes out again. 
I believe Ortheris preaches mutiny on 
those occasions, and I know that the 
mere presence of Learoyd mourning for 
Mulvaney kills all the cheerfulness of his 
room. The sergeants tell me that he 
allows no man to laugh when he feels un- 
happy. They are a queer gang.” 

“ For all that, I wish we had a few more 
of them. I like a well-conducted regi- 
ment, but these pasty-faced, shifty-eyed, 
mealy-mouthed young slouchers from the 
depot worry me sometimes with their 
offensive virtue. They don’t seem to have 
backbone enough to do anything but play 
cards and prowl round the married quar- 
ters. I believe I’d forgive that old villain 
on the spot if he turned up with any sort 
of explanation that I could in decency ac- 
cept.” 

“ Not likely to be much difficulty about 
that, sir,” said the adjutant. “ Muivaney’s 
explanations are only one degree less won- 
derful than his performances. They say 
that when he was in the Black Tyrone, be- 
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fore he came to us, he was discovered on 
the banks of the Liffey trying to sell his 
colonel’s charger to a Donegal dealer as a 
perfect lady’s hack. Shackbolt command- 
ed the Tyrone then.” 

“ Shackbolt must have had apoplexy at 
the thought of his ramping war-horses an- 
swering to that description. He used to 
buy unbacked devils, and tame them by 
some pet theory of starvation. What did 
Mulvaney say?” 

“ That he was a member of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, anxious to ‘sell the poor baste where 
he would get something to fill out his dim- 
ples.’ Shackbolt laughed, but I fancy that 
was why Mulvaney exchanged to ours.” 

“TY wish he were back,” said the colo- 
nel; “for I like him and believe he likes 
me.” 

That evening, to cheer our souls, Lea- 
royd, Ortheris, and I went into the waste 
to smoke out a porcupine. All the dogs 
attended, but even their clamor —and 
they began to discuss the shortcomings 
of porcupines before they left canton- 
ments—could not take us out of our- 
selves. A large, low moon turned the 
tops of the plume grass to silver, and the 
stunted camel-thorn bushes and sour tama- 
risks into the likenesses of trooping devils. 
The smell of the sun had not left the 
earth, and little aimless winds blowing 
across the rose-gardens to the southward, 
brought the scent of dried roses and water. 
Our fire once started, and the dogs craftily 
disposed to wait the dash of the porcupine, 
we climbed to the top of a rain-scarred 
hillock of earth, and looked across the 
scrub seamed with cattle paths, white with 
the long grass, and dotted with spots of 
level pond-bottom, where the snipe would 
gather in winter. 

“ This,” said Ortheris, with a sigh, as 
he took in the unkempt desolation of it 
all, “this is sanguinary. This is unusual 
sanguinary. Sort o’ mad country. Like 
a grate when the fire’s put out by the 
sun.” He shaded his eyes against the 
moonlight. ‘An’ there’s a loony dancin’ 
in the middle of it all. Quite right. I’d 
dance too if I wasn’t so downheart.” 

There pranced a portent in the face of 
the moon —a huge and ragged spirit of 
the waste, that flapped its wings from afar, 
It had risen out of the earth; it was com- 
ing towards us, and its outline was never 
twice the same. The toga, table-cloth, or 
dressing-gown, whatever the creature wore, 
took a hundred shapes. Once it stopped 
on a neighboring mound and flung all its 
legs and arms to the winds. 
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“My, but that scarecrow ’as got ’em 
bad!” said Ortheris. ‘Seems like if ’e 
comes any furder we'll ’ave to argify with 
im. 

Learoyd raised himself from the dirt as 
a bull clears his flanks of the wallow. 
And as a bull bellows, so he, after a short 
minute at gaze, gave tongue to the stars. 

“ Mulvaaney! Mulvaaney! A hoo!” 

Then we yelled all together, and the 
figure dipped into the hollow, till, with a 
crash of rending grass, the lost one strode 
up to the light of the fire, and disappeared 
to the waist in a wave of joyous dogs. 
Then Learoyd and Ortheris gave greeting, 
bass and falsetto together, both swallowing 
a lump in the throat. 

“You damned fool!” said they, and 
severally pounded him with their fists. 

“*Go easy!” he answered, wrapping a 
huge arm round each. “I would have 
you to know that I am a god, to be treated 
as such —tho’, by my faith, I fancy I’ve 
got to go to the guard-room just like a 
privit soldier.” 

The latter part of the sentence destroyed 
the suspicions raised by the former. Any 
one would have been justified in regarding 
Mulvaney as mad. He was hatless and 
shoeless, and his shirt and trousers were 
dropping off him. But he wore one won- 
drous garment —a gigantic cloak that fell 
from collar-bone to heel —of pale pink 
silk, wrought all over in cunningest nee- 
dlework of hands long since dead, with 
the loves of the Hindu gods. The mon- 
strous figures leaped in and out of the 
light of the fire as he settled the folds 
round him. 

Ortheris handled the stuff respectfully 
for a moment while I was trying to remem- 
ber where I had seen it before. Then he 
screamed, “ What ’ave you done with the 
palanquin? You’re wearin’ the linin’.” 

“TI am,” said the Irishman, “ an’ by the 
same token the ’broidery is scrapin’ my 
hide off. I’ve lived in this sumpshus 
counterpane for four days. Me son, I 
begin to ondherstand why the naygur is 
no use. Widout me boots, an’ me trou- 
sies like an openwork stocking on a gyurl’s 
leg at a dance, I begin to feel like a nay- 
gur-man — all fearful an’ timoreous. Give 
me a pipe an’ Ill tell on.” 

He lit a pipe, resumed his grip of his 
two friends, and rocked to and fro in a 
gale of laughter. 

“ Mulvaney,” said Ortheris sternly, 
“taint no time for laughin’. You've 
given Jock an’ me more trouble than 
you’re worth. You ’ave been absent with- 
out leave and you'll go into cells for that; 





an’ you ’ave come back disgustin’ly 
iressed an’ most improper in the linin’ o’ 
that bloomin’ palanquin. Instid of which 
you laugh. An’ we thought you was dead 
all the time.” 

“ Bhoys,” said the culprit, still shaking 
gently, “ whin I’ve done my tale you may 
cry if you like, an’ little Orth’ris here can 
thrample my inside out. Ha’ done an’ 
listen. My performinces have been stu- 
penjus; my luck has been the blessed luck 
av the British army —an’ there’s no bet- 
ther than that. I went out dhrunk an’ 
dhrinkin’ in the palanquin, and I have 
come back a pink god. Did any of you 
go to Dearsley afther my time was up? 
He was at the bottom of ut all.” 

“Ah said so,” murmured Learoyd. 
“ To-morrow ah’ll smash t’ face in upon 
his heead.” 

“Ye will not. Dearsley’s a jool av a 
man. Afther Ortheris had put me into 
the palanquin an’ the six bearer-men were 
gruntin’ down the road, I tuk thought to 
mock Dearsley for that fight. So I tould 
thim, ‘Go to the embankmint,’ and there, 
bein’ most amazin’ full, I shtuck my head 
out av the concern an’ passed compli- 
ments wid Dearsley. I must ha’ mis- 
called him outrageous, for whin I am that 
way the power av the tongue comes on 
me. I can bear remimber tellin’ him that 
his mouth opened endways like the mouth 
av a skate, which was thrue afther Lea- 
royd had handled ut; an’ I clear remim- 
ber his takin’ no manner nor matter av 
offence, but givin’ me a big dhrink of 
beer. *Twas the beer did the thrick, for 
I crawled back into the palanquin, step- 
pin’ on me right ear wid me left foot, an’ 
thin I slept like the dead. Wanst I half- 
roused, an’ begad the noise in my head 
was tremenjus—roarin’ and rattlin’ an’ 
poundin’, such as was quite new to me, 
‘Mother av Mercy,’ thinks I, ‘phwat a 
concertina I will have on my shoulders 
whin I wake!’ An’ wid that I curls my- 
silf up to sleep before ut should get hould 
on me. Bhoys, that noise was not dhrink, 
*twas the rattle av a thrain!” 

There followed an impressive pause. 

“ Yes, he had put me on a thrain—put 
me, palanquin an’ all, an’ six black assas- 
sins av his own coolies that was in his 
nefarious confidence, on the flat av a bal- 
last-thruck, and we were rowlin’ an’ bowlin’ 
along to Benares. Glory be that I did 
not wake up thin an’ introjuce myself to 
the coolies. As I was sayin’, I slept for 
the betther part av a day an’a night. But 
remimber you, that that man Dearsley had 
packed me off on wan av his material- 
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thrains to Benares, all for to make me over- 
stay my leave an’ get me into the cells.” 

The explanation was an eminently ra- 
tional one. Benares was at least ten hours 
by rail from the cantonments, and nothing 
in the world could have saved Mulvaney 
from arrest as a deserter had he appeared 
there in the apparel of his orgies. Dears- 
ley had not forgotten to take revenge. 
Learoyd, drawing back a little, began to 
place soft blows over selected portions of 
Mulvaney’s body. His thoughts were 
away on the embankment, and they medi- 
tated evil for Dearsley. Mulvaney con- 
tinued,— 

“ Whin I was full awake the palanquin 
was set down in a street. I suspicioned, 
for I cud hear people passin’ and talkin’. 
But I knew well I was far from home. 
There is a queer smell upon our canton- 
ments — smell av dried earth and brick- 
kilns wid whiffs av a cavalry stable-litter. 
This place smelt marigold flowers an’ bad 
water, an’ wanst somethin’ alive came an’ 
blew heavy with his muzzle at the chink 
av the shutter. ‘It’s in a village I am,’ 
thinks I to myself, ‘an’ the parochial buf- 
falo is investigatin’ the palanquin.’ But 
anyways I had no desire to move. Only 
lie stAl whin you’re in foreign parts an’ 
the standin’ luck av the British army will 
carry ye through. That is anepigram. I 
made ut. 

“ Thin a lot av whishperin’ divils sur- 
rounded the palanquin. ‘Take ut up,’ 
says wanman. ‘ But who'll pay us?’ say 
another. ‘The maharanee’s minister, av 
coorse,’ sez the man. ‘Oho!’ sez I to 
myself, ‘1’m a quane in me own right, wid 
a minister to pay me expenses. I'll bean 
emperor if I lie still long enough. But 
this is no village I’ve struck.’ I lay quiet, 
but I gummed me right eye toa crack av 
the shutters, an’ I saw that the whole 
street was crammed wid palanquins an’ 
horses an’ a sprinklin’ av naked priests, 
all yellow powder an’ tigers’ tails. But I 
may tell you, Orth’ris, an’ you, Learoyd, 
that av all the palanquins ours was the 
most imperial an’ magnificent. Now a 
palanquin means a native lady all the 
world over except whin a soldier av the 
quane happens to be takin’ aride. ‘ Wom- 
enan’ priests!’ sezI. ‘Your father’s son 
is in the right pew this time, Terence. 
There will be proceedin’s.’ Six black 
divils in pink muslin tuk up the palanquin, 
an’ oh! but the rowlin’ an’ the rockin’ 
made me sick. Thin we got fair jammed 
among the palanquins—not more than 
fifty av them —an’ we grated an’ bumped 
like Queenstown potato-smacks in a run- 
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nin’ tide. I cud hear the women gigglin’ 
and squirkin’ in their palanquins, but 
mine was the royal equipage. They made 
way for ut, an’, begad, the pink muslin 
men o’ mine were howlin’, ‘ Room for the 
maharanee av Gokral-Seetarun.’ Do you 
know aught av the lady, sorr?” 

“Yes,” saidI. “ Sheis a very estimable 
old queen of the central Indian States, 
and they say she is fat. How on earth 
could she go to Benares without all the 
city knowing her palanquin?”’ 

“Twas the eternal foolishness av the 
naygur-man. They saw the palanquin 
lying loneful an’ forlornsome, an’ the 
beauty av ut, after Dearsley’s men had 
dhropped ut, and gone away, an’ they gave 
ut the best name that occurred to thim. 
Quite right too. For aught we know the 
ould lady was thravellin’ zzcog. — like me. 
I’m glad to hear she’s fat. I was no light 
weight myself, an’ my men were mortial 
anxious to dhrop me under a great big 
archway, promiscuously ornamented wid 
the most improper carvin’s an’ cuttin’s I 
iver saw. Begad! they made me blush 
— like a—like a maharanee.” 

“The temple of Prithi-Devi,” I mur- 
mured, remembering the monstrous hor- 
rors of that sculptured archway at Benares. 

“Pretty Devilskins, savin’ your pres- 
ence, sorr, There was nothin’ pretty 
about ut, except me! ’Twas all half 
dhark, an’ whin the coolies left they shut 
a big black gate behind av us, an’ half a 
company av fat yellow priests began pully- 
haulin’ the palanquins into a dharker place 
yet —a big stone hall full av pillars, an’ 
gods, an’ incense, an’ all manner av similar 
thruck. The gate disconcerted me, for I 
perceived I wud have to go forward to get 
out, my retreat bein’ cut off. By the same 
token a good priest makes a bad palanquin- 
coolie. Begad! they nearly turned me 
inside out draggin’ the palanquin to the 
temple. Now the disposishin av the forces 
inside was this way. The maharanee av 
Gokral-Seetarun —that was me — lay by 
the favor av Providence on the far left 
flank behind the dhark av a pillar carved 
with elephints’ heads. The remainder av 
the palanquins was in a big half circle 
facing in to the biggest, fattest, an’ most 
amazin’ she-god that iver I dreamed av. 
Her head ran up into the black above us, 
an’ her feet stuck out in the light av a little 
fire av melted butter that a priest was 
feedin’ out av a butter-dish. Thin a man 
began to sing an’ play on somethin’ back 
in the dhark, an’ ’twas a queer song. Ut 
made my hair lift on the back av my neck. 
Thin the doors av all the palanquins slid 





back, an’ the women bundled out. I saw 
what I’ll never see again. "Twas more 
glorious than thransformations at a panto- 
mime, for they was in pink an’ blue, an’ 
silver an’ red an’ grass-green, wid di’monds 
an’ imralds an’ great red rubies all over 
thim. But that was the least part av the 
glory. Oh, bhoys, they were more lovely 
than the like av any loveliness in hiven; 
ay, their little bare feet were better than 
the white hands av a lord’s lady, an’ their 
mouths were like puckered roses, an’ their 
eyes were bigger an’ dharker than the eyes 
av any livin’ women I’ve seen. Ye may 
laugh, but I’m speakin’ truth. I never 
saw the like, an’ never I will again.” 

“ Seeing that in all probability you were 
watching the wives and daughters of most 
of the kings of India, the chances are that 
you won't,” I said, for it was dawning on 
me that Mulvaney had stumbled upon a 
big queens’ praying at Benares. 

“TI niver will,” he said mournfully. 
“That sight doesn’t come twist to any 
man. It made me ashamed to watch. A 
fat priest knocked at my door. I didn’t 
think he’d have the insolince to disturb 
the maharanee av Gokral-Seetarun, so I 
lay still. ‘The old cow’s asleep,’ sez he 
toanother. ‘ Let her be,’sez that. ‘’Twill 
be long before she has a calf!’ I might 
ha’ known before he spoke that alla wom- 
an prays for in Injia—an’ for matter o’ 
that in England too—is childher. That 
made me more sorry I’d come, me bein’, 
as you well know, a childless man.” 

He was silent for a moment thinking of 
his little son, dead many years ago. 

“ They prayed, an’ the butter-fires blazed 
up, an’ the incense turned everything 
blue, an’ between that an’ the fires, the 
women looked as tho’ they were all ablaze 
an’ twinklin’, They took hold av the she- 
god’s knees, they cried out an’ they threw 
themselves about, an’ that world-without- 
end-amen music was dhrivin’ thim mad. 
Mother av Hiven! how they cried, an’ the 
ould she-god grinnin’ above thim all so 
scornful! The dhrink was dyin’ out in 
me fast, an’ I was thinkin’ harder than the 
thoughts wud go through my head — 
thinkin’ how to get out an’all manner of 
nonsense as well. The women were rock- 
in’ in rows, their di’mond belts clickin’, 
an’ the tears runnin’ out betune their 
hands, an’ the lights were goin’ lower and 
dharker. Thin there was a blaze like 
lightnin’ from the roof, an’ that showed 
me the inside av the palanquin, an’ at the 
end where my foot was, stood the livin’ 
spit an’ image o’ myself worked on the 
linin’. This man here, it was.” 
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He hunted in the fclds of his pink cloak, 
ran a hand under one, and thrust into the 
fire-light a foot-long embroidered present- 
ment of the great god Krishna, playing on 
a flute. The heavy jowl, the staring eye, 
and the blue-black moustache of the god 
made up a far-off resemblance to Mul- 
vaney. 

“ The blaze was gone in a wink, but the 
whole schame came to me thin. I believe 
I was mad too. I slid the off-shutter open 
an’ rowled out into the dhark behind the 
elephint-head pillar, tucked up my trou- 
sies to my knees, slipped off my boots an’ 
tuk a general hould av all the pink linin’ 
av the palanquin. Glory be, ut ripped out 
like a woman’s dhriss when you tread on 
ut at a sergeants’ ball, an’ a bottle came 
with ut. I tuk the bottle an’ the next 
minut I was out av the dhark av the pillar, 
the pink linin’ wrapped round me most 
graceful, the music thunderin’ like kettle- 
drums, an’ a could draft blowin’ round my 
bare legs. By this hand that did ut, I 
was Krishna tootlin’ on the flute —the 
god that the reg’mental chaplain talks 
about. A sweet sight I must ha’ looked. 
I knew my eyes were big, and my face 
was wax-white, an’at the worst I must ha’ 
looked like a ghost. But they took me 
for the livin’ god. The music stopped, 
and the women were dead dumb an’ I 
crooked my legs like a shepherd on a 
china basin, an’ I did the ghost-waggle 
with my feet as I had done ut at the 
rig’mental theatre many times, an’ I slid 
acrost the width av that temple in front 
av the she-god tootlin’ on the beer bottle.” 

“ Wot did you toot?” demanded Orthe- 
ris the practical. 

“Me? Oh!” Mulvaney sprang up, suit- 
ing the action to the word, and sliding 
gravely in front of us, a dilapidated but 
imposing deity in the half light. “I 
sang :— 

Only say 

You’ll be Mrs. Brallaghan. 

Don’t say nay, 

Charmin’ Judy Callaghan. 
I didn’t known me own voice when I sang. 
An’ oh! twas pitiful to see the women. 
The darlin’s were down on their faces. 
Whin I passed the last wan I cud see her 
poor little fingers workin’ one in another 
as if she wanted to touch my feet. So I 
dhrew the tail av this pink overcoat over 
her head for the greater honor, an’I slid 
into the dhark on the other side av the 
temple, and fetched up in the arms av a 
big fat priest. All I wanted was to get 
away clear. Sol tuk him by his greasy 


throat an’ shut the speech out av him. 





‘Out!’ sez I. ‘Which way, ye fat hea- 
then?’ ‘Oh!’ sez he. ‘Man,’ sez I. 
‘White man, soldier man, common soldier 
man. Where in the name av confusion is 
the back door?’ The women in the tem- 
ple were still on their faces an’ a young 
priest was holdin’ out his arms above 
their heads, 

“* This way,’ sez my fat friend, duckin’ 
behind a big bull-god an’ divin’ into a pas- 
sage. Thin I remimbered that I must ha’ 
made the miraculous reputation av that 
temple for the next fifty years. ‘ Not so 
fast,’ 1 sez, an’ I held out both my hands 
wida wink. That ould thief smiled like a 
father. I tuk him by the back av the 
neck in case he should be wishful to put 
a knife into me unbeknowst, an’ I ran him 
up an’ down the passage twice to collect 
his sensibilities. ‘Be quiet,’ sez he, in 
English! ‘Now you talk sense,’ I sez. 
‘ Fwhat’ll you give me for the use av that 
most digant palanquin I have no time to 
take away?’ ‘Don’t tell,’sez he. ‘Is ut 
like?’ sez I. ‘But ye might give me my 
railway fare. I’m far from my home an’ 
I’ve done you a service.’ Bhoys ’tis a 
good thing to bea priest. The ould man 
niver throubled himself to dhraw from a 
bank. As I will prove to you subsequint, 
he philandered all round the slack av his 
clothes an’ began dribblin’ ten-rupee notes, 
old gold mohurs, and rupees into my hand 
till I could hould no more.” 

“You lie!” said Ortheris. “ You’re 
mad or sunstrook. A native don’t give 
coin unless you cut it out o’ ’im. ’Tain’t 
nature.” 

“Then my lie an’ my sunstroke is con- 
cealed under that lump av sod yonder,” 
retorted Mulvaney unruffled, nodding 
across the scrub. “ An’ there’s a dale 
more in nature than your sqvidgy little 
legs have iver taken you to, Orth’ris, me 
son. Four hundred an’ thirty-four rupees 
by my reckonin’, az’ a big fat gold neck- 
lace that I took from him as a remim- 
brancer, was our share in that business.” 

* An’ ’e give it you for love?” said Or- 
theris. 

“ We were alone in that passage. Maybe 
I was a trifle too pressin’, but considher 
fwhat I had done for the good av the tem- 
ple and the iverlastin’ joy av those women. 
*Twas cheap at the price. I wud ha’ taken 
more if I cud ha’ found ut. I turned the 
ould man upside down at the last, but he 
was milked dhry. Thin he opened a door 
in another passage an’! found mysilf up 
to my knees in Benares river-water, an’ 
bad-smellin’ ut is. More by token I had 
come out on the river-line close to the 
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burnin’ ghat and contagious to a cracklin’ 
corpse. This was in the heart av the 
night, for I had been four hours in the 
temple. There was a crowd av boats tied 
up, so I tuk wan an’ wint across the river. 
Thin, I came home acrost country lyin’ up 
by day.” 

“How on earth did you manage?” I 
said. 

“How did Sir Frederick Roberts get 
from Cabul to Candahar? He marched 
an’ he niver tould how near he was to 
breakin’down. That’s why he is fwhat he 
is. An’ now”— Mulvaney yawned por- 
tentously —“ now I will go an’ give my- 
self up for absince widout leave. It’s 
eight-an’-twenty days an’ the rough end 
of the colonel’s tongue in orderly room, 
any way you look at ut. But ’tis cheap at 
the price.” 

“ Mulvaney,” said I softly. “If there 
happens to be any sort of excuse that the 
colonel can in any way accept, I have a 
notion that you'll get nothing more than 
the dressing down. The new recruits are 
in, and ” 

“ Not a word more, sorr. Is ut excuses 
the ould man wants? ‘Tis not my way, 
but he shall have thim. I'll tell him I was 
engaged in financial operations connected 
wid a church,” and he flapped his way to 
cantonments and the cells, singing lustily : 





‘*So they sent a corp’ril’s file, 
And they put me in the gyard-room 
For conduck unbecomin’ of a soldier.” 


And when he was lost in the haze of the 
moonlight we could hear the refrain: — 


‘*Bang upon the big drum, bash upon the 
cymbals, 
As we go marchin’ along, boys oh! 
For although in this campaign 
There’s no whiskey nor champagne, 
We’ll keep our spirits goin’ with a song, 
boys!” 


Therewith he surrendered himself to 
the joyful and almost weeping guard, and 
was made much of by his fellows. But 
to the colonel he said that he had been 
smitten with sunstroke and had lain insen- 
sible on a villager’s cot for untold hours 
and between laughter and good-will the 
affair was smoothed over, so that he could 
next day teach the new recruits how to 
“Fear God, Honor the Queen, Shoot 
Straight and Keep Clean.” 

There is no further space to record the 
digging up of the spoils, or the triumphal 
visit of the three to Dearsley, who feared 
for his life, but was most royally treated 
instead and under that influence told how 





the palanquin had come into his posses- 
sion. But that is another story. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CURRENT INFLUENCES ON FOREIGN 
POLITICS, 


I, 

DIPLOMATISTS, particularly those of 
the old school, have been too apt to think 
that political intrigues, official despatches, 
and parchment treaties control the affairs 
of nations. When theinterests of a peo- 
ple were continually sacrificed to the 
whims and caprices of their ruler, and 
when the failure or success of negotia- 
tions for a marriage between members of 
reigning families were events of the grav- 
est political importance, the intriguing 
diplomatist played a great part on the 
world’s stage. 

But those days are past. In Russiaand 
in Turkey the inconstant humors of semi- 
despotic rulers may still exercise a not 
unimportant influence over political af- 
fairs; but in spite of the efforts of reac- 
tionary ministers, the personal power of 
the Russian autocrat is steadily declining, 
and all who know Turkey are agreed that 
her continued existence as a power is de- 
pendent on an early and radical change in 
her system of government. In Germany 
an impetuous young monarch, inheriting 
much of the prestige of the but lately de- 
ceased founder of German unity, exer- 
cises a certain appreciable influence ; but 
the emperor William could never carry 
out a policy of aggression distasteful to 
the wishes of his people. With the impe- 
rial throne he did not inherit all his grand- 


father’s or even his father’s personal 
influence, and it may confidently be ex- 


pected that the external policy of Germany 
will be more and more regulated by the 
same impulses as those which guide the 
conduct of the other States of central and 
western Europe. And these impulses are 
produced by the selfish instincts of the 
various peoples, each seeking to further 
what they consider to be their own direct 
material interests. Statesmanship is tak- 
ing the place of old-fashioned diplomacy ; 
and the minister who would successfully 
guide the external policy of his nation, 
must study, together with the necessities 
of his own country, the needs and ambi- 
tions of foreign nations, rather than the 
personal characters of their rulers. 

The most perfect understanding of the 
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needs and desires of a nation cannot, how- 
ever, by itself, afford sufficient data for 
predicting the course of its foreign policy. 
The means which a State can employ to 
secure its ends, its military and financial 
resources, and the temper of its people, 
these are also factors which forcibly and 
inevitably control all political movements ; 
and these must be fully considered and 
accurately weighed before competent opin- 
ion can be expressed on the political 
position. Sir Charles Dilke has recog- 
nized this truth more fully than is usual, 
and his writings on politics teem with 
facts and opinions concerning military 
questions. 

“‘Outidanos,”in his recent article, also 
acknowledges the fact that a comparison 
of the material resources and military 
strength of the different nations is the 
first necessary basis for the discussion of 
their proper and probable policy. He 
maintains that it is a gross mistake for 
Italy to join hands with Germany and 
Austria, first, because he assumes that 
Italy’s accession to the alliance fails to 
give to the combination the strength nec- 
essary to make it a real “ league of peace ;” 
and secondly, because he further assumes 
that the probable causes of dispute be- 
tween the other powers do not concern 
Italy. The argument of “ Outidanos” 
would appear to be, that the material 
resources and military strength of France 
and Russia combined are approximately 
equal to the material resources and mili- 
tary strength of Germany, Austria, and 
Italy combined; therefore the alliance of 
the central powers has not the requisite 
preponderance of force to impose its will 
on the other two without a struggle, and 
therefore the so-called “league of peace ” 
is only an alliance for war. We demur 
to the assumption of the approximate 
equality of the resources and fighting 
strength of the two opposing parties. 
And we maintain that under certain cir- 
cumstances, and especially if supported 
by England, the forces of Italy will fully 
suffice to turn the scale decisively in favor 
of the central powers. 

As regards “ Outidanos’s ” estimate of 
comparative strength, it is almost suffi- 
cient to say, that though, by the order in 
which this point is taken in his argument, 
its importance is fully admitted, neverthe- 
less it is dismissed in some three lines of 
figures, drawn, as the writer himself says, 
from “ popular” sources. To use his own 
words on another question, “it would be 
comic if it were not ruinous” to see any 
would-be instructor of his countrymen 
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assuming the authority of ‘“ Outidanos,” 
and basing his calculations concerning the 
intvicate and complicated question of the 
available armed strength of nations on a 
few figures drawn from “ popular ” sources. 
Such “ popular ” sources considered suffi- 
cient by “ Outidanos” are, we fear, as 
used by him, popular sources of error. 
To take from some rough compilation the 
nominal number of soldiers with the colors 
in the different armies on their peace 
footing, and then to assume that these fig- 
ures alone, even if they were accurate, 
give a reliable measure of the comparative 
available fighting strength of the respec- 
tive armies, is far too serious an error to 
permit of our regarding it in its comic 
aspect. Surely the most unmilitary and 
inexperienced civilian must see that the 
quality of the men, their armament, the 
numbers of the readily available reserves, 
the training of the officers, the organiza- 
tion of the army, its capacity for rapid 
mobilization, the supplies of transport and 
material, the strategical position occupied, 
and a hundred other details, are of infi- 
nitely greater importance than the nominal 
number of men under arms on a peace 
footing. And yet “ Outidanos ” is content 
to build the whole fabric of his foreign 
policy on the scanty haphazard informa- 
tion which entirely omits all such impor- 
tant considerations. 

We will now endeavor briefly but seri- 
ously to consider what are the chief mate- 
rial interests which the several more 
important nations have nearest at heart, 
and which are likely to affect their foreign 
policy. Germany is above all things anx- 
ious to maintain her present position and 
territories, and to do so, if possible, without 
war. She urgently requires peace, and 
time for general development, and for the 
consolidation of German unity. There 
are places not under her rule which she 
would gladly acquire by peaceful means, 
if the opportunity should offer, but there 
are none for which the life of a German 
soldier would willingly be risked. Not 
long ago Germany appeared to be entering 
on an ambitious and aggressive policy of 
colonial extension; but we believe that no 
strong national feeling was ever awakened 
in favor of such a policy, and that the 
few enthusiasts and busybodies who were 
prominent in the colonial movement were 
temporarily encouraged by Prince Bis- 
marck merely to annoy England, and to 
endeavor to convince English statesmen 
that German hostility is as dangerous as 
German friendship is valuable. Germany 
has no colonial army, and she could not 
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form one without deranging the all-impor- 
tant and delicate organization of her mili- 
tary forces, as prepared for European 
wars. Germany has no millions to spare 
for colonial enterprises, and England’s 
example has shown the cost of such 
undertakings. The results of German 
action in Samoa and on the east coast of 
Africa have not been encouraging, and 
Prince Bismarck is now evidently doing 
his best to assuage the slight attack of 
colonial fever which he had allowed 
momentarily to affect a small percentage 
of his countrymen. On the other hand, 
Germany is resolved to retain Alsace and 
Lorraine; her armies are ever ready for 
action in Europe; and the first trespasser 
on what is to-day German soil, will be 
quickly and sternly met at the point of 
the sword. 

France, always restless, is determined 
to win back Alsace and Lorraine; she 
desires, from commercial and ambitious 
motives, to establish her predominance on 
all the Mediterranean coasts from Syria to 
Morocco, and the temper of the French 
people leads to an inclination to lay hands 
on everything, everywhere, provided the 
evident cost of the undertaking be not too 
great. The French, like the Germans, 
have had an attack of colonial fever, which 
showed itself strongly in Madagascar and 
Tonquin; but also like Germany, France 
has realized that the formation of the colo- 
nial army necessary for the permanent 
success of important enterprises out of 
Europe would tax both her financial and 
military resources in an undesirable man- 
ner. A strong feeling has consequently 
drisen against colonial expeditions, and 
one of the most capable of French states- 
men has lost all his popularity owing to 
his responsibility for an unsuccessful colo- 
nial policy. ‘Le Tonkinois” is the most 
telling epithet of opprobrium which M. 
Jules Ferry’s enemies have been able to 
invent to damage his reputation. 

Turkey is only anxious to be let alone. 
The most important impulse guiding the 
policy of the Porte is the desire of the 
sultan and the Constantinople pashas to 
make things last their time, and the great 
bulk of the Mussulman population of 
Turkey have few ideas outside their own 
villages or provinces, and no ambition 
beyond that of escaping as far as possible 
from oppressive taxation. It is a fact, 


though a curious fact, that the sultan and 
his ministers feel no vain regrets for 
the lost territories of Turkey in the Bal- 
kan Peninsula. The loss of provinces in- 
habited by Christians is accepted with 





equanimity; but the occupation by the 
Giaour of Egypt, of Tunis, and even of 
Cyprus, is viewed in a very different light. 
The Osmanli is singularly sensitive re- 
garding the subjugation of true believ- 
ers to Christian rule, and the hope of re- 
establishing the authority of the caliph 
over his whilom subjects in Africa will 
long affect the foreign policy of the 
Porte. 

We have spoken of the sultan’s personal 
influence over the destinies of his country, 
and it is necessary, therefore, to consider 
the character of this so-called despot. 
Sultan Abdul Hamid is undoubtedly reli- 
gious, patriotic, and highly intelligent ; but 
his education has not been such as to give 
a fair chance to his abilities. His oppor- 
tunities of acquiring useful knowledge and 
reliable information are very limited. He 
has suffered much at the hands alike of 
declared enemies and of professed friends, 
and, politically, he is always groping in 
the dark, distrusting every European 
power, and every individual with whom 
he comes in contact. His succession to 
the throne was the result of a conspiracy, 
and he lives in constant fear of being 
removed by similar treachery. Suspicion 
is consequently by far the most prominent 
trait in his character, and it is one which 
is continually being worked on by the 
intriguers who surround him. How far 
the sultan’s suspicious nature influences 
affairs at the Porte, and is constantly 
prejudicial to the best interests of his 
country, is known only to those who are 
familiar with the inner workings of Otto- 
man politics. 

Russia is nearly as restless as France. 
The Russians have not yet entirely lost 
their nomadic habits; their country is 
poor, desolate, and uninteresting in the 
extreme, and the vivid imagination, which 
is a marked characteristic of the people, 
is always dwelling on imaginary El Dora- 
dos beyond their present frontiers. Ina 
word, the temper of the Russian nation is 
distinctly aggressive, not from any natural 
combativeness of disposition in the peo- 
ple, or from ambition in their present 
rulers, but from a general belief that mate- 
rial prosperity might be advanced at the 
expense of Russia’s neighbors, particu- 
larly in India and Turkey. This aggres- 
sive tendency is for the moment held in 
check by the lessons rudely taught, espe- 
cially to the more educated classes, by the 
results of the last Russo-Turkish war, and 
by other circumstances; but the present 
restraint is felt to be galling in the ex- 
treme, and the temper of the people 
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remains unchanged, and a source of dan- 
ger to the peace of the world. 

Thotgh westhink that his power is gen- 
erally somewhat overestimated, the per- 
sonal character of the czar is certainly a 
matter of importance in considering Rus- 
sian affairs. The present autocrat of All 
the Russias came to the throne under cir- 
cumstances specially calculated to impress 
him with the fact that the most powerful 
monarch is helpless against the conse- 
quences of serious discontent among even 
a fraction of his people. The lesson was 
not lost, and internal difficulties of various 
kinds have often given warning reminders 
of its significance. Alexander III. un- 
doubtedly endeavors, more frequently than 
his predecessors, to take into account the 
sentiments and aspirations of his people. 
Though the word “foreigner” is in the 
mind of the czar equivalent to a term of 
reproach, he is himself, little as he sup- 
poses it, very like a foreigner in his own 
country. Thanks to the complete sup- 
pression of everything approaching an 
expression of public opinion, he has little 
means of ascertaining the drift of national 
feeling, and from personal experience he 
knows nothing of any class but the higher 
officials of the State. It must not be sup- 
posed that his consideration for the wants 
of his people is due only to selfish mo- 
tives. Far fromit. The present emperor 
of Russia is a man of truly noble charac- 
ter, thoroughly honest in purpose, sin- 
cerely religious, kind in heart, and most 
disinterestedly solicitous for the welfare 
of his country. There is, however, one 
strange apparent contradiction in his 
character, which may yet have sinister re- 
sults. The czar is not gifted with the 
extraordinary intelligence which would be 
desirable in his position ; no man is more 
modest as to his personal merits and abil- 
ity, but there is no man in this world so 
impressed with his own importance, in the 
peculiar light in which he views himself, 
as the divinely appointed head of the only 
true faith, and of a specially chosen peo- 
ple. The most devoted of husbands, he 
is yet ever conscious that his wife, born a 
foreigner of alien faith, remains outside 
the pale, and consequently the empress 
has as little influence in his counsels as 
if she were a stranger to him. The office 
of czar is, he considers, a holy office; no 
other mortal than the holder of that office 
is on anything approaching the same ex- 
alted level. Any real or supposed slight 
or injury to the chosen people, the Rus- 
sians — to their semi-divine head, the czar 
—or to the only true faith, the orthodox 
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Greek faith, — will immediately rouse all 
that is stubborn in the character of Alex- 
ander III., and will be promptly avenged. 
A true lover of peace, he will nevertheless, 
without a moment’s hesitation, plunge his 
country into disastrous war, against any 
odds, to fulfil what he considers to be his 
sacred duties. This is the real and great 
danger which threatens the world through 
Alexander III.’s belief in the sanctity of 
his own person; and this belief has been 
extraordinarily strengthened, and the con- 
sequent danger greatly aggravated, by the 
marvellous escape of the imperial family 
in the Borki accident—an escape which 
is confidently attributed to the special in- 
terposition of the Divinity on behalf of his 
chosen and favored servant. 

Austria is in a very different position 
from Russia, and she can have only one 
desire, the maintenance of that peace 
which her strained finances and troub- 
lous internal politics imperatively demand. 
The Hapsburg family are the only Aus- 
trians in Austria, though, with the ex- 
ception of the Ruthenians, the different 
nationalities composing the Austrian Em- 
pire feel that their liberties and institu- 
tions depend upon its maintenance. Hence 
the loyalty of all his subjects to the person 
of the Austrian emperor, and hence also a 
general disinclination to an adventurous 
foreign policy. Austria would, no doubt, 
like to increase her influence in the Balkan 
Peninsula; but this, the solitary ambition 
of the dual empire, is only a result of the 
desire to forestall the action of other and 
probably hostile competitors. 

Italy, too, considers the preservation of 
peace as her most material interest. “ Outi- 
danos ” styles Italy’s attitude in joining 
the armed alliance of central Europe 
“grotesque.” The appearance of a peace- 
ful citizen parading his house at midnight 
armed to the teeth would certainly be 
grotesque to those who were ignorant that 
he had good reason for anticipating an 
attack from armed burglars; but those 
who knew his grounds for alarm would 
find nothing strange or unreasonable in 
his conduct. Italy has genuine grounds 
for alarm. Her geographical position in 
the Mediterranean renders her freedom as 
a maritime power in that sea essential to 
her future prosperity and independence. 
The southern coast of the Mediterranean 
necessarily occupies Italian attention, and 
French aggression in that direction al- 
ready rouses strong feelings ; still, unless 
Italy can find an ally sufficiently powerful 
to ensure success, she will not willingly 
risk the peace she so urgently needs, even 
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to restrain French ambition where its 
ebullitions most sorely vex her. The 
Italian Tyrol, the Dalmatian coast, Savoy, 
and Nice, would no doubt be acceptable 
additions to the juvenile kingdom; but 
for these Italy can at least afford to wait, 
and their possession is not essential to 
her welfare. 

Spain is a growing power, with a great 


possible future; but though anxious to’ 


keep France out of Morocco, there is 
probably nothing, except her own inde- 
pendence, for which Spain would at pres- 
ent care to fight. 

In England it is clearly understood that 
the most material interests of the empire 
lie in the preservation of that universal 
peace which gives the fullest opportunity 
for commercial enterprise and profit. At 
the same time, our conduct is influenced 
by the existence and growth of a super- 
abundant population in the British Isles, 
by the recognition of the great advantage 
of close commercial relations with our 
prosperous colonies, and by the knowledge 
that the extension, outside Europe, of 
the dominion of other European powers, 
means the inevitable extension of a system 
of protective duties adverse to our com- 
mercial interests. We are becoming in- 
creasingly sensible of the necessity, not 
only of preserving existing colonial pos- 
sessions, but also of forestalling foreign 
powers in their spasmodic endeavors to 
establish themselves in such portions of 
the globe as still await the advent of Eu- 
ropean civilization. 

The Anglo-Saxon is an enterprising and 
a combative race; and though the bulk of 
Englishmen in England have learned the 
advantages of peace, the rash combative 
instinct is still strong in our colonies, and 
the colonies are, year by year, necessarily 
and rightly, exercising a stronger influ- 
ence over the foreign policy of the em- 
pire, of which they form so important a 
part. We need not fear being drawn into 
any war of overt aggression by colonial 
demands ; but we must be prepared to see 
the colonies increasingly jealous of all 
attempts at the establishment of any for- 
eign power in their neighborhood, and 
insisting on the might of the empire being 
employed in defence of what they con- 
sider as their direct material interests. 
Australian feeling regarding French and 
German acquisitions in the Pacific, the 
pressure put on the Foreign Office to re- 
sist German and Portuguese pretensions 
in Africa, the outcry in British Columbia 
concerning the action of Russia and the 
United States in the region of Behring 
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Straits, and the determined attitude of 
Canada in the fishery difficulties with the 
United States in Nova Scotia and with 
France in Newfoundland, — all these are 
instances of the almost recklessly com- 
bative spirit of colonial Britons. We like 
to flatter ourselves that we are a most 
peace-loving people; but whilst we are 
always able to explain, with moral satis- 
faction to ourselves, every step we take in 
the steady extension of our empire, we 
cannot expect foreign nations always to 
view our proceedings with equanimity, 
and we must at least admit that the nature 
of our empire is such as to bring us into 
continual collision with many nations, with 
whom we have no desire to quarrel, pro- 
vided that they let us have our own way. 

We now turn to the consideration of 
the value of the armaments and resources 
which the different nations can employ 
for the preservation and furtherance of 
their material interests, or for the grati- 
fication of their ambitious or sentimental 
desires. 

As regards military armament, Ger- 
many is generally recognized as the most 
powerful nation in Europe. The total 
force of which Germany can dispose is 
about twenty-seven hundred thousand 
men. We do not include in this estimate 
the force known as the Ersatz reserve, 
which in itself nominally exceeds six hun- 
dred thousand men; and we do not pro- 
pose in any of our calculations to consider, 
as available for ordinary practical pur- 
poses, similar forces, the final resources 
of ‘a nation in arms,” which in the case 
of the Russian Ofoltchenie brings the 
Russian forces up to the extraordinary 
total of six-million men calculated by Sir 
C. Dilke in his recent work on European 
politics. But we should observe in this 
connection, that in all military calculations 
the real available strength of Germany 
approximates much more closely to the 
tabulated estimates than is the case as 
regards the armies of her rivals. 

Independently of large numbers, in- 
cluding over a million and a quarter of 
combatants ready to take the field on 
either threatened frontier, the great 
strength of the German army lies in its 
perfect training, organization, and com- 
pleteness in all details; in the marvellous 
development of a railway system specially 
planned to facilitate rapidity of concen- 
tration ; and also in the excellent strategic 
positions from which an army, either in 
east Prussia or on the Rhine, could, ac- 
cording to circumstances, resist an invader 
or undertake an invasion. 
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As regards finances and other material 
resources, it is well known that the French 
ransom provided immense sums for the 
German military chest, which, though 
carefully husbanded, have supplied the 
army with the most perfect equipment, 
have built and armed fortresses, have 
doubled railway lines and bridges, and 
laid down anew network of railways, and 
have also filled all the military storehouses 
with reserve supplies of every kind. And 
all this, be it remembered, has been 
effected without increasing the annual 
military budget, with which it is the foolish 
habit to compare our English military 
expenditure, and to expect that for a 
similar sum we shall, under more difficult 
circumstances, not only do all that Ger- 
many does, but also that which Germany 
has not attempted to do without special 
and separate provision. Germany is ready 
to commence war with excellent credit, 
and having prepared and paid beforehand 
for every conceivable: article which the 
most careful forethought can suggest as 
being likely to be required. On the other 
hand, as compared with England and 
France, Germany is not a rich country, 
and the burden of conscription tells heavily 
against national prosperity. The pay- 
sheet may be small, but the country, in 
some form or another, is obliged to pro- 
vide for the wants of the enrolled con- 
script. 

The opinions of experts as to the value 
of the French army are by no means so 
unanimously favorable as they are con- 
cerning the forces of her great rival. In 
the first place, though in estimated num- 
bers on paper the French forces exceed 
those of Germany, there is not the same 
certainty in the case of France of a fair 
relation between estimated and available 
numbers, as can be relied on in the Ger- 
man calculations. In the next place, the 
drain on the French army for men for ser- 
vice in Algiers, Tunis, Tonquin, and 
Madagascar, has no equivalent in the 
German system. Again, neither in per- 
fection of organization for mobilization, 
nor in discipline, or cohesion of the differ- 
ent classes of troops, do the French appear 
equal to the Germans; and lastly, though 
the French arrangements for frontier 
defence by fortresses are as nearly perfect 
as can be, the Germans have a distinct ad- 
vantage in the possibility of manceuvring 
their forces on the Rhine, so as rapidly 
to take advantage of circumstances, and 
to act either on the offensive or the de- 
fensive, as the occasion may suggest. 

The French have undoubtedly made 
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enormous progress since 1870, and it is 
most unlikely that they will ever again be 
suddenly rolled up, as they were in that 
eventful year; but great as have been 
their efforts at improvement, there is no 
certainty as to the exact actual result, and 
they have naturally lost much by the 
continual change of their war ministers, 
due to the instability of their govern- 
ment. They have had both good and bad 
men in supreme command; and in spite 
of much that has been justly said against 
him as politician, it appears certain that 
the French army owes as much or more 
to General Boulanger than to any other 
administrator. 

There can be no doubt that France is a 
richer country than Germany ; but French 
finances have been terribly mismanaged, 
corruption has been rife, and enormous 
sums have been wasted on unfortunate 
colonial enterprises. Asa result, it would 
not seem that ina short war France would 
have any advantage over Germany in the 
matter of resources, though in the event 
of a prolonged struggle, if such were pos- 
sible, the natural riches of France would 
tell in her favor. 

In the question of the temperament of 
the rank and file, the Germans have the 
moral advantage of greater self confidence, 
based on previous successes. But as we 
have said, the German does not want to 
fight, whereas the Frenchman is eager for 
the ‘fray. Whichever side might really 
strike the first blow, the French would be 
inspired with the feeling of Za revanche, 
as if they were the attackers, and this 
feeling is a distinct moral force in their 
favor. In this view it seems unfortunate 
that the French frontier defences have 
apparently been designed with the idea 
that France will necessarily act on the 
defensive. French é/an.appears likely to 
be sacrificed behind mud parapets. 

We must now consider the value of 
Austria in the military scaie, and we must 
at once say that we cannot accept Sir 
Charles Dilke’s opinion concerning the 
weakness of Austria as a military power. 
The Austrian army is certainly smaller 
than that of either France or Germany, 
but the material and organization are good. 
There is not, as Sir C. Dilke curiously 
supposes, any want of capable leaders; 
and against Russia, their only likely direct 
opponent in a European war, all the va- 
ried nationalities of the Austrian Empire 
would be united by a bond of hatred 
against a common foe, the enemy alike of 
Hungarians, Germans, Italians, and Ro- 
man Catholic Slavs. 
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The Austrian army is, as we have said, 
comparatively numerically weak, and does 
not muster much above sixteen hundred 
thousand men of all arms; but this force 
comprises some ninety thousand sabres 
of the very finest cavalry in the world. 
When we find Sir C. Dilke ignoring the 
military capacity of the archduke Al- 
brecht, the victor of Custozza, who is gen- 
erally recognized by all the most trust- 
worthy European critics as one of the 
first of contemporary military leaders, we 
should perhaps not be astonished at his 
undervaluation of the Austrian cavalry, 
for it is clear that he is, though no doubt 
unconsciously, under the influence of 
some extraordinary prejudice against all 
things Austrian, This unwitting prej- 
udice displays itself again in his estimate 
of the comparative strategical advantages 
of Russia and Austria on their mutual 
frontier. We cannot attempt, within our 
present limits, to go into close details on 
this subject, but we are convinced that a 
careful inspection of a map would suffice 
to show any student of military matters 
that the Austrian position is remarkably 
strong, for either attack or defence, as 
against Russia. The great range of the 
Carpathians is a most formidable natural 
bulwark; and from the fortresses of Ga- 
licia the Austrian cavalry and light troops, 
having a secure retreat behind them, can 
operate with freedom and advantage 
against the long line of Russian communi- 
cations leading through Poland into Mo- 
ravia, the only direction in which Russia 
could make a vital thrust at the heart of 
Austria. Our views on this subject are 
confirmed by the ably reasoned opinions 
expressed by so good an authority as 
Colonel Maurice, and we have ourselves 
visited the Galician frontier. Sir C. Dilke 
would appear to base his contrary con- 
clusions on the assumption of the over- 
whelmingly preponderating strength of 
the Russian cavalry, and on the supposed 
weakness of the Galician fortresses. We 
cannot, however, accept his estimate of 
the comparative strength of the Russian 
cavalry; and we know that the Galician 
fortresses are now in an efficient condi- 
tion, and that the Austrian frontier or- 
ganization generally is on a good and 
improved footing. 

In armament the Austrian troops are 
now sufficiently well off. The artillery is 
not, perhaps, all that can be desired; but 
the infantry are armed with magazine 
rifles, whilst the Russiaas still rely on the 
single-shooting Berdan. The fortresses 
in Austria are not numerous but they are 
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well constructed and supplied, and have 
lately been improved. Austrian organiza- 
tion, worked out with the assistance of 
German advice, is sufficiently good ; and 
Austrian officers are intelligent, brave, 
and well trained. 

Financially Austria is, however, un- 
doubtedly in a bad position. The expense 
of her military budget, even for her com- 
paratively small army, is all she can bear ; 
and there are no signs of early improve- 
ment in this respect. Her manufacturing 
industries, though rapidly progressing, are 
still limited; she suffers severely from 
the universal agricultural depression ; 
many parts of the empire remain in a very 
backward condition, as compared with 
France and Germany; and the newly ac- 
quired provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina are still a source of weakness 
rather than of strength. 

It is impossible to arrive at anything 
like a precise estimate of the military 
strength of the Ottoman Empire. We 
have no figures before us on which we can 
safely rely, and we must therefore be con- 
tent to form our opinion from such facts 
and conditions as happen to be within our 
knowledge. It is particularly necessary 
to avoid an error which has latterly been 
rather common, of supposing that because 
satisfactory information or tables of figures 
are not available, that therefore the mil- 
itary power of Turkey has collapsed. 
What we ourselves chance to know leads 
us to a very different opinion. We are 
convinced that Turkey is really much 
stronger to-day than she was at the com- 
mencement of the last Russo-Turkish 
war; and we should not forget that the 
Ottoman armies, which were then, as now, 
prejudged to be worthless by hasty critics, 
were nevertheless able for many long 
months to defy and defeat the large forces 
of Russians who poured into Bulgaria 
and Asia Minor. Indeed, had the force 
under Osman Pasha at Plevna been prop- 
erly equipped with transport, and pos- 
sessed any mobility, it is the opinion of 
many competent judges that, after the 
second great Russian defeat, an advance 
from Plevna would have driven all the 
Russian troops back across the Danube. 
The whole campaign would then have 
had to be recommenced if the czar deter- 
mined to persevere, and the final result 
would at least have been very doubtful. 

In endeavoring to estimate numbers, 
we must observe that the provinces which 
Turkey has lost were not those which 
supplied any appreciable proportion of 
recruits for her army; and her organiza- 
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tion having considerably improved under 
German supervision, the number of men 
who could now be put in the field is even 
greater than in 1877. We believe that the 
Turkish army now musters not far short 
of one million, and of this number prob- 
ably three-fourths could, though not with 
the rapidity to be desired, be put in the 
field as an effective force. The Turkish 
troops are sufficiently well armed, and in 
spite of all financial difficulties they have 
recently been supplied with the new rifle, 
and with considerable numbers of Krupp 
guns. Their general equipment, espe- 
cially in the matter of clothing, is consid- 
erably improved; but they are still sadly 
deficient in transport and other essentials 
for prolonged or offensive movements. 
The Turkish infantry soldier remains as 
good as he has always been, and he now 
has the advantages of better training and 
of being led by the steadily increasing 
proportion of educated and capable offi- 
cers who are to be found in the junior 
ranks. The officers who have studied 
under the able superintendence of Von 
der Goltz Pasha, will, in the next war, un- 
doubtedly show the benefit of the instruc- 
tion they have received under one of the 
most capable and experienced members 
of the celebrated German general staff. 
We would particularly draw attention to 
this growing improvement in the capacity 
of the Turkish officers, as it is a matter of 
very high importance, and one which has, 
we think, hitherto been generally over- 
looked. 

We cannot leave the subject of Turkish 
armaments without referring to the practi- 
cal collapse of her naval power. In awar 
with Russia this naval weakness, coupled 
with the loss of Batoum, would prove a 
most serious matter for the Turks. Rus- 
sia is now absolute mistress of the Black 
Sea, and can at will threaten or land troops 
at any point on the Turkish coast, whereas, 
in the last war, the Turks had the ad- 
vantage in this respect. A favorite proj- 
ect of the czar’s is to effect a landing 
on the coast just north of the Bosphorus, 
and to seize Constantinople bya coup de 
main, The czar credits himself with hav- 
ing invented this plan of operations, and 
it is continually in his mind. The pro- 
verbial unreadiness of the Turk might 
render it feasible; and it is almost certain 
to be immediately tried whenever it is 
considered that a favorable moment has 
arrived for a sudden declaration of war. It 
would even appear that the agents of Rus- 
sia among the officials of the Porte have 
received special instructions on this sub- 
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ject; for, though the sultan has given 
general orders for improving the defences 
of the maritime approaches to Constanti- 
nople, it is remarked that no serious work 
is done at the Black Sea entrance to the 
Bosphorus, whilst much labor and money 
is being expended on the fortifications of 
the Dardanelles. The British fleet could, 
however, secure Turkey from all danger 
from the side of the Black Sea; and an 
alliance with England would at any time 
not only give protection to the entire 
Turkish coast, but would restore to the 
Osmanli the great advaniage of being able 
to harass their foe, at any number of 
points, throughout the whole length of 
the Russian shores on the Black Sea. 

In the matter of finance, the Ottoman 
Empire is in a very poor plight. There 
is no credit, no military chest upon which 
to draw; and though, as we have said, the 
equipment of the army is greatly improved, 
there are no reserves of stores, and much 
is still wanted which on the outbreak of 
war it would be difficult to obtain without 
ready cash. But there is somewhere a 
wonderful hidden recuperative power in 
the Ottoman Empire. Authoritative state- 
ments prove that forty years ago the finan- 
cial straits of the Porte were as great as 
they are to-day, and yet Turkey manages 
to continue to pay her way for practical 
purposes. Since the last war, not only 
has she expended large sums in arma- 
ment and equipment, but her troops are 
more regularly paid than formerly, a me- 
tallic currency has been substituted for 
paper, and heavy sums are continually 
paid to Russia on account of the war in- 
demnity. Truly the mysteries of Turkish 
finance are wonderful; but the apparent 
state of destitution of the imperial ex- 
chequer must not blind us to the signifi- 
cance of facts such as we have quoted, 
which indisputably prove the existence of 
resources and of recuperative power sel- 
dom recognized by those who attempt to 
enlighten the world on the condition of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Russia is the hereditary enemy of Tur- 
key. But for the enmity of Russia we 
should have full confidence in the final, 
though slow, regeneration of the Turkish 
Empire. As we shall have to show in a 
future article, in considering the Eastern 
question, it is hardly possible to expect 
that Russia will give Turkey sufficient 
breathing-time for substantial consolida- 
tion and improvement. In view, there- 
fore, of the serious British interests 
involved in the fate of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, we must devote special attention to 
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the consideration of the armed strength 
and resources of its only dangerous enemy. 

The most reliable information on the 
subject of Russian armament is to be 
found in the “ Armed Strength of Russia,” 
published by the Intelligence Branch of 
the War Office. But this valuable work 
deals only with the numbers and organi- 
zation of the Russian army. It naturally 
does not enter into considerations regard- 
ing the morale of the troops, the training 
and capacity of the officers, the possibility 
of concentration on a given point, for at- 
tack or defence, or the general resources 
of the empire. We must, however, give 
equal attention both to the nominal 
strength of the czar’s armies, and to the 
conditions likely to affect their effective 
worth, The estimated numbers of troops, 
carefully tabulated by the Intelligence 
Branch, might give some ground for such 
a belief in Russia’s strensth as is pro- 
fessed by Sir C. Dilke. An accurate 
knowledge of the present condition of the 
country, of its material resources, and of 
Russian character, leads, however, to the 
conclusion that Sir C. Dilke overestimates 
Russia’s power as much as he undervalues 
the power of Turkey. 

The Russian forces are divided into 
three classes — regular troops, irregulars, 
and the Ofoltchenie. The Opoltchenie is 
formed of a levée en masse of all men 
capable of bearing arms, between the ages 
of twenty and forty, who may not be en- 
rolled under the other two heads. It is 
by including the Opoltchenie in his calcu- 
lations that Sir C. Dilke arrives at the 
millions which evidently impress him so 
much ; but as up to the present there is 
no proper organization, or arrangement 
for arming or supplying these final re- 
serves, we think they may safely be neg- 
lected in our estimate of the effective 
combatant forces of the empire. 

Under the heading of irregular troops 
are classed the Cossacks and militia. 
The militia consists of a few local battal- 
ions of infantry and some squadrons of 
cavalry in the Caucasus and Trans-Caspia, 
and includes the newly formed Caucasian 
Drujina, and a few hundred mounted 
Turcomans in central Asia. In a few 
years’ time, when the organization of the 
Drujina is complete, they will form a val- 
uable addition to the permanent garrison 
of the Caucasus, and will, if necessary, 
release a few battalions of regular troops 
for active operations in Asia Minor. The 
enrolled Turcoman horsemen are an insig- 
nificant force, which, for political reasons, 
it is not thought at present advisable to 
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increase. We are aware that, especially 
on the occasion of the influx of foreign 
travellers for the purpose of witnessing 
the opening of the Trans-Caspian railway 
to Samarcand, the Russian officials made 
a great display of the few mounted Turco- 
mans, and assured their visitors that there 
were many thousands of such horsemen 
ready to march on India; but these state- 
ments were without the smallest founda- 
tion in fact. On the contrary, at that very 
time the Turcomans generally, whose at- 
titude towards Russia is by no means 
favorable, were, as a measure of precau- 
tion, being forcibly deprived of their 
horses. The Turcomans have never fought 
on foot, and without horses they become 
as harmless as unarmed peasants. 

The Cossacks are an important item, 
numerically, in estimating the forces of 
Russia. Sir C. Dilke apparently believes 
that there are swarms of these troops 
ready and fit to meet European cavalry, 
and to cover the advance of an invading 
Russian army. His opinion, however, is 
not accepted by Colonel Maurice and 
other competent military critics, and it 
certainly is not endorsed by the Russian 
military chiefs. The Cossacks proved 
worthless in Bulgaria, and the Russian 
staff admit that they signally failed to show 
any improvement in the important cavalry 
manceuvres held some three years ago in 
the western provinces of Russia. They 
were admirably adapted for service against 
the unorganized levies of the central-Asian 
khanates, but they cannot for one moment 
compare with our Indian irregular horse. 
As cavalry they would certainly prove use- 
less against the trained squadrons of Aus- 
tria and Germany, and they have never 
been drilled to act efficiently as infantry. 

We fully acknowledge the public service 
rendered by Sir Charles Dilke in calling 
attention to the whole question of modern 
armies, and showing its connection with 
practical politics ; but his exaggerated esti- 
mate of the value of the Russian irregular 
troops and Opoltchenie is, among other 
instances, a particularly strong proof that 
in military matters he is not a safe guide. 
A careful examination of his books soon 
shows the military student that, alike in 
questions of principle and of detail, his 
judgment often fails from want of practical 
training ; though had he done a few years’ 
army service, and had the advantage of a 
staff college course, he would probably 
have been one of our ablest officers. 

We have just dealt with a question of 
principle, and without being hypercritical, 
we think we might usefully point out an in- 
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stance of the class of error in detail into 
which the civilian naturally falls. Speak- 
ing of English cavalry equipment, Sir C. 
Dilke ridicules the custom of wearing the 
sword, and placing the carbine in a bucket 
attached to the saddle. Has Sir C. Dilke 
ever tried to trot or gallop with a carbine 
slung on his back? We are certain he 
would not unnecessarily prolong the back- 
breaking experiment. He says, however, 
that when dismounted for ever so short a 
time, our cavalry soldier, whose firearm is 
attached to his horse, “is incapable of de- 
fending himself, because the sword is of 
little use to him when off his steed.” 
Does it not occur to Sir C. Dilke that if 
the horseman voluntarily dismounts, he 
naturally, and in a second of time, takes 
his carbine from the saddle; and that if 
thrown, or otherwise involuntarily dis- 
mounted, the weight of the carbine at- 
tached to his person would seriously 
increase the severity of the fall, and ham- 
per his rising? As to a man being de- 
fenceless on foot when armed with a 
sword, we must, if this were true, remain 
in dumb admiration of the infantry officers 
in all the armies of the world, who have 
hitherto marched defenceless into the 
thick of battle ; but a little reflection will 
surely convince even Sir C. Dilke that at 
close quarters, on foot, a sword is a better 
weapon than a carbine without fixed bayo- 
net. The mistake which he thinks he has 
discovered in our cavalry equipment has, 
he says, been “ remedied ina portion of 
the Russian cavalry, and in the Algerian 
spahis.” We should opine that these 
troops are, not unnaturally, behind the 
times. When a horseman first gets a car- 
bine, he carries it in his hand, then he 
improves matters by slinging it on his 
back; and finally, when his equipment 
gets more perfect and complicated, he 
arranges to attach it to the saddle, in such 
a manner as to be ready to his hand when 
mounted, and rapidly detached when dis- 
mounted. 

We do not, however, wish to dwell too 
much on details, and returning to our con- 
sideration of the strength of the Russian 
forces, we will now take the troops of the 
third class —that is, the regular army, as 
distinct from Cossacks, militia, and Opolt- 
chenie. 

In the returns for the year 1883, we find 
that the contingent of recruits passed into 
the regular army numbered 214,133. There 
has been some slight increase since that 
date, and the numbers may now possibly 
reach two hundred and twenty thousand, 
which gives, on a peace footing, an army 
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of about eight hundred thousand men, and 
on a war footing, over twenty-three hun- 
dred thousand men of allarms. If to this 
we add the Cossack force, whose value we 
have questioned, we still have an army 
only nominally approaching in numbers to 
that of Germany, and we are unable there- 
fore to understand Sir C. Dilke’s assump- 
tion that the Russian army is numerically 
superior to those of Germany and Austria 
together. But numbers alone are a small 
matter in estimating comparative strength. 
We must at once point out that only some 
three-fourths of the Russian forces belong 
to the army in Europe, whilst for the re- 
maining fourth, duties are found in Asia; 
and we cannot too strongly insist on the 
fact, that neither by her railway system, 
nor by her organization, is Russia in a 
position to concentrate or supply her 
troops with the facility of which Germany 
has given proofs, and in which Austria is 
not wanting. 

The raw material of the Russian army 
is in many respects unsurpassed. The 
submission to discipline, patient endur- 
ance, and dogged courage of the Russian 
soldier, are truly marvellous; and he is 
often animated by a certain kind of pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, largely tinged with a 
superstitious form of religious sentiment, 
which nearly takes the place of fanaticism 
in the mora/e of the peasant-army. Butit 
is an army of peasants, and of unwarlike 
and unmilitary peasants, who under the 
short-service system, after two or three 
years passed in the reserve, have little or 
nothing of the training or spirit of the 
soldier left in them. Referring again to 
the figures for 1883, we find that among 
the contingent of recruits for that year, 
upwards of seventy-five per cent. could 
neither read nor write, and nevertheless 
education is purposely checked and makes 
little or no progress. Further, we find 
that the average height of the recruits in 
1883 did not exceed five feet four inches, 
and consequently that the Russians have 
no advantage in physigue, and that the 
splendid men collected in the garrisons 
observed by foreigners, in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, or Warsaw, are anything but 
samples of the undersized mass. 

We have spoken of the Russian army 
as a peasant-army, but the word is not 
strong enough to convey the idea of the 
low social and moral condition of the 
class from which it is drawn. The social 
condition of Russia is a subject which 
cannot be disposed of in a few short par- 
agraphs ; we shall have occasion to refer 
to it again, but we must here call attention 
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to certain striking differences between the 
Russian and Turkish soldiers, which we 
believe to be dué to the different levels of 
general civilization among the lower or- 
ders of the two nationalities. No strong 
civilizing influences struck root in Rus- 
sian soil with the adoption of Christianity ; 
and the priesthood, which in other coun- 
tries have led the van in the progress of 
civilization, remain even to-day a byword 
in Russia, on account of their drunken 
ignorance. In thus speaking of civiliza- 
tion, we are not referring to its modern 
accompaniments, — such as manufacto- 
ries, railways, telegraphs, and a cheap 
press ; we have only in mind that moral 
civilization which produces habits of self- 
restraint, order, cleanliness, perseverance, 
and similar virtues. And as regards 
these virtues, the result of the continuous 
moral training of succeeding generations, 
we maintain that the Turkish peasant is 
far in advance of the Russian. The Turks, 
with the Mohammedan religion, received 
something of the ancient civilization of 
Arabia ; and the mod/ah, whatever may be 
his faults, has from all time been a man 
of sufficient education to be respected on 
that account by the masses. The Moham- 
medan creed in its best and purest form, 
with its wonderful inculcation of sanitary 
principles, of self-denial, and of abnega- 
tion on this earth, has been accepted, and 
remains for the vast majority of the sul- 
tan’s Mussulman subjects, the guide of 
their daily life. And finally, the influence 
of the civilization of the Roman Empire, 
which gave way to the caliphs, was not un- 
felt by the conquerors of Constantinople, 
whose noble architecture sufficiently tes- 
tifies to their cultured taste. 

In Russia there is nothing to answer to 
all this. There are no ancient monu- 
ments, no architecture, and no works of 
art to indicate the existence of even a by- 
gone civilization, There is no observance 
of the simplest sanitary laws, and there 
is no idea of the virtue of self-restraint in 
the individual. We find instead that 
drunkenness and similar vices of self-in- 
dulgence are the rule, and not the excep- 
tion, and that religion is a superstition 
which often acts strangely on the imagi- 
nation of the people, but is seldom, if ever, 
a guide for their daily conduct. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that the Turk has much 
more of true civilization than the Russian, 
that he will therefore profit more readily 
by the introduction of modern ideas and 
scientific principles, and that consequently 
he is much more fitted than his rival to 
take his place in the ranks of a highly 
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organized modern army. And to this we 
must add that, as was proved in the last 
Russo-Turkish war, the proper observance 
of many useful sanitary rules has made 
the Turk a much hardier and more endur- 
ing soldier than the Russian, We know 
that we shall be reminded of the passage 
of the Balkans in mid-winter, and other 
extraordinary instances of apparent en- 
durance in the Russian soldier ; but with 
regard to these we have to reply that they 
were only examples of the discipline and 
dogged stubbornness for which we give 
him full credit. The Russians did their 
duty nobly, but their Dhysigue was not 
equal to the strain of what was required of 
them. The hardships they suffered made 
them die as flies do when winter ap- 
proaches; and of all the great armies that 
crossed the Danube, only a miserable, 
disorganized remnant reached the camp 
of San Stefano. 

We are certainly on safe ground in say- 
ing that one of the weakest points in the 
Russian army is the want of good offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers. There 
is a distinct improvement in the training 
of Russian officers since the last war, but 
the number who have received anything 
approaching a satisfactory education is 
extremely limited; it is totally inadequate 
for the command of the large numerical 
forces of the czar, and there is no educated 
middle class from which to draw a further 
supply. We cannot say that the Turkish 
officer is all that could be desired; he is 
far from it; but among the Turks also a 
vast improvement has taken place in the 
last twelve years. We have already re- 
ferred to the results of the teaching of the 
German officers, and we must remember 
that the Turkish army, being inferior in 
numbers, requires fewer officers, and will 
be more easily provided than the Russian 
with a sufficient proportion. As regards 
personal bravery, both Turkish and Rus- 
sian officers are an example to the world; 
but both have the same faults of careless- 
ness and want of forethought, and in both 
armies the mutual jealousies of the lead- 
ers have produced serious disasters. 

In one respect the Russian officer is at 
a decided disadvantage; the more he is 
educated, the more he will be separated 
in sympathy from his men, who, if the 
present system be maintained, will remain 
at the same low level of civilization as 
existed a huadred years ago. To those 
who have any real knowledge of Russia, 
nothing is more striking than the great 
gulf, which there is nothing to span, fixed 
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classes. The educated Russian seldom 
speaks of the peasant without some epi- 
thet of opprobrium. Of course, to the 
intelligent foreign visitor who shows a 
spirit of inquiry, the peasants are os 
braves moujiks ; but amongst themselves, 
official Russians invariably speak of cette 
canaille and ces brutes when they do not 
use stronger vernacular terms. It is only 
given to a few exceptional men like the 
late General Skoboleff and Count Paul 
Schouvaloff to appreciate the good quali- 
ties which are hidden under the rough 
brutality of the common soldier, and to 
secure the sympathy, and even love, of 
those under their command. It is here 
that we consider that the ordinary Turk, 
as an Officer, has a great advantage. There 
is no impassable gulf between him and 
his men, and, for reasons we have already 
iven, his increasing education will not 
orm a barrier depriving him of their sym- 
pathy. Count Leon Tolstoi knew his 
country as noone else does ; let those who 
doubt the accuracy of our views read his 
wonderful romance, “ Before and After 
the War.” Any intelligent Russian will 
admit that though the story refers to Na- 
poleon’s invasion, the description of so- 
ciety will apply perfectly to the Russia of 
to-day. There has been no progress ; and 
with .one exception, all the characters so 
cleverly drawn in Tolstoi’s picture show 
the same utter want of that moral self-con- 
trol which is the distinctive feature of all 
genuine civilization. That character is 
the Princess Marie, and she is described 
as an amiable religious enthusiast, without 
intelligence or knowledge of the world. 
Before quitting this branch of our sub- 
ject, we must touch briefly on the question 
of the numerous nationalities and races 
included among the czar’s European sub- 
jects. Sir Charles Dilke considers that 
one of the great sources of strength of the 
Russian Empire lies in its homogeneous 
population. The error does not surprise 
us, for he relies on his personal observa- 
tion, and we know that his misconception 
is shared by many old residents in Russia, 
who have not moved out of the larger 
towns, or off the main lines of railway. 
We have not space here to go deeply into 
this question, but we will quote from the 
“Armed Strength of Russia” some re- 
markable figures in refutation of Sir C. 
Dilke’s contention. Out of a contingent 
of 215,621 recruits for the regular army, 
we find that there were only 162,423 Rus- 
sians, or somewhat less than a proportion 
of two-thirds. The remaining third was 
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Lithuanians, 4,107 Tatars, and 19,811 Letts, 
Germans, and other non-Russian nationali- 
ties. We also find the Russian official 
distrust of the miscellaneous races clearly 
notified by the fact that the Polish and 
German recruits are carefully and specially 
distributed throughout the army in the 
proportion of eighty per cent. of Russians 
to twenty per cent. of these nationalities. 
The proportion of non-Russian soldiers in 
the army is considerably increased if we 
adopt Sir Charles Dilke’s method of calcu- 
lation, and include irregulars and militia 
in our estimate of the Russian strength. 
We cannot now pursue this subject fur- 
ther, but we think that we have given 
sufficient proof that assertions as to the 
homogeneous character of the czar’s forces 
will not stand the test of even a cursory 
examination. 

We have not yet referred to the financial 
position and general resources of Russia. 
We will do so here but briefly, as we shall 
have to return to this subject in certain 
special considerations relating particularly 
to the Eastern question. Two years ago 
Russian finances appeared to be in a thor- 
oughly hopeless condition. The value of 
the paper rouble was as low as during the 
darkest period of the Russo-Turkish war ; 
the budgets showed ever-recurring deficits 
and increasing expenditure, humorously 
characterized as “ extraordinary ;” credit 
was practically exhausted on the European 
Bourses, and the peasantry were admit- 
tedly suffering from over-taxation. It must 
be acknowledged that the position to-day 
is greatly improved. The improvement is 
due, first, to the succession of two splen- 
did, harvests in 1887 and 1888, the latter 
accompanied by failure of the grain crops 
in other countries ; and secondly, to the 
extraordinary energy and ability of M. 
Wishnegradsky, the present minister of 
finance. But we cannot consider this 
temporary improvement as having any 
very solid foundation. Harvests cannot 
always be good in Russia and bad else- 
where; and the whole financial policy of 
the country is still directed to fostering 
exotic manufacturing interests to the det- 
riment of the agricultural interest, the 
only sound basis for Russian prosperity. 
By clever manipulation, and seizing propi- 
tious moments for his operations, M. Wish- 
negradsky has improved the exchange 
value of the rouble, and he has success- 
fully converted the bulk of Russian stocks. 
But Russia has legitimate requirements 
for foreign capital, and she will find a 
difficulty in obtaining it. M. Wishne- 
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or no ready cash to the Russian exchequer ; 
and though they apparently improved Rus- 
sian credit abroad, there was nothing very 
substantial in the results achieved. En- 
gland has, wisely, entirely ceased to in- 
vest in Russian funds; Germany took the 
opportunity of the conversion to get rid of 
a large proportion of her holdings; and 
the French market, the only favorable 
one, is now overstocked with Russian 
funds. M. Wishnegradsky may succeed 
in maintaining the nominal price of Rus- 
sian stocks, but he will find it hard to 
secure the new loan which it is the secret 
object of his ambition to obtain. We do 
not for one moment suppose that an 
empty till will prevent Russia from going 
to war as long as she is sure of the proper 
working of the machinery for printing 
paper roubles. But to commence war 
with an empty exchequer and an impover- 
ished country proves a dangerous exper- 
iment when the struggle is prolonged. 
Russia began the last Turkish war with 
her paper rouble worth thirty-two pence. 
She made peace at Berlin with the rouble 
at twenty-two pence; and it is now, after 
eleven years of peace, worth only about 
twenty-four pence. She began hostilities 
in 1877 ina financial position much more 
favorable than that of to-day, and yet she 
was completely exhausted by her strug- 
gles against the Turk, and has never 
recovered the shock to her prosperity. 
What sinister results must we not confi- 
dently anticipate, if, in her present impov- 
erished condition, she were to undertake 
a war against any of the richer powers of 
Europe! 

We have thus shortly reviewed what 
we consider to be the chief individual 
material interests and desires of the more 
important nationalities of Europe, and 
we have also briefly considered what are 
the resources, as regards armament and 
finance, of which they can individually 
dispose, to support their respective politi- 
calaims. We shall now turn to the more 
intricate problem of their general relations 
to one another, and to the circumstances 
which may be expected to lead to their 
combining together in different groups, 
for offensive or defensive purposes. 

The two great questions which most 
influence European politics originate in 
the French desire to regain possession of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and in the ambitious 
policy of Russia as regards India, the 
Ottoman Empire, and the Balkan Penin- 
sula. France and Germany are alone 
directly concerned in the former; and 
England, Russia, Austria, and Turkey are 
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alone directly interested in the latter. But 
the general anticipation, be it right or 
wrong, that the success of either France 
or Russia in their first objects would lead 
these restless powers to further activity 
in new directions, results in the fact that 
all the powers find themselves interested 
in both the primary questions which mark 
out France and Russia as the two powers 
most likely to interfere with the peace of 
their neighbors. Hence we find two dis- 
tinct groups in Europe; the one consist- 
ing of France and Russia, and the other 
of Germany, Austria, and Italy, whilst 
England and Turkey are in general sym- 
pathy with the latter, and are almost sure 
to be found in alliance with them in the 
event of actual war. As regards Spain, 
her minor interests and her geographical 
position may enable her to avoid being 
drawn into a European war; but should 
she take part in the struggle, her interests, 
such as they are, would be almost sure to 
prevent her joining France, and would be 
more likely to lead her into the Austro- 
German-Italian camp. Also, we must 
here point out that the second interna- 
tional question which we have to discuss 
affects indirectly two purely Asiatic pow- 
ers, China and Persia; and hence, in our 
treatment of the subject, although it is 
primarily an affair of European politics, 
we shall have perforce to consider the po- 
sition and attitude of China and Persia in 
relation to the Eastern question, the great- 
est problem of modern politics. 

If we consider the question of the pos- 
session of Alsace-Lorraine by itself, it is 
at least doubtful, considering the great 
risks involved, whether this alone would 
ever lead to an outbreak of war between 
France and Germany. Until the Alsace- 
Lorraine question is definitely settled, we 
do not believe that France will risk war 
with any of the more important powers 
for the furtherance of her covetous de- 
signs in the Mediterranean or elsewhere. 
But when Alsace-Lorraine has been either 
recovered or finally given up, we may ex- 
pect an unpleasant display of French 
activity in the Mediterranean and other 
quarters. The greatest guarantee of peace 
among civilized nations is their apprecia- 
tion of the cost and hazards of war. War 
would inevitably prove disastrous to both 
victor and vanquished in the case of such 
States as France and Germany, where a 
highly advanced civilization has neces- 
sarily produced a most delicate internal 
social organization. 

The temper of the German people is not 
warlike, although it is such as to render 
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them submissive to military discipline, 
and specially apt for that elaborate mili- 
tary organization which cannot be per- 
fected without a natural love of order and 
method. The German people have, more- 
over, given ample proofs of patriotism 
and courage, and their peaceable, comfort- 
loving temperament is no absolute guar- 
antee that, under the advice of tried and 
trusted leaders, they may not yet consider 
themselves forced, in self-defence, to 
boldly assume the offensive against im- 
placable enemies. In view of the inev- 
itability of a struggle, purely military 
considerations would probably make it 
wise for Germany to choose her own time 
for the commencement of hostilities. But 
there are also political considerations to 
be taken into account, and these must 
cause her to hesitate even to appear as an 
aggressor. Her people, however, per- 
suaded of its necessity, would view such 
an attitude with repugnance, and she 
would find it more difficult to make her 
allies follow her in attack, than in a war 
which was purely and unmistakably a war 
of defence. 

With regard to the French, we venture 
to differ somewhat from Sir Charles Dilke 
in his estimate of the peaceful disposition 
of the majority of the French people, or, 
at all events, of that portion of the nation 
which interests itself sufficiently actively 
in current politics to control the action of 
the government. We cannot lose sight of 
the intense hatred of Germany and the 
Germans which certainly exists among all 
classes in France. We have noted also 
the enthusiasm which has been created, 
not in Paris only, but throughout the coun- 
try, by every incident tending to testify to 
the improvement and strength of French 
military force, and by every warlike speech 
pronounced by irresponsible soldiers or 
by would-be politicians. We cannot but 
think that France would fight at once to 
repossess herself of Alsace and Lorraine, 
if she felt confident of the successful issue 
of the struggle. 

But that is the question: Could France 
alone beat Germany even if the latter had 
no allies; and is it not probable that Ger- 
many could bring stronger allies into the 
field than could possibly be found to sup- 
port France? 

If France should attack Germany, there 
can be little doubt that, under the terms 
of the “alliance of peace ” the latter would 
be supported by Austria. France may be 


strong enough to meet Germany alone, 
though this is at least doubtful, but cer- 
tainly she would be no match for Austria 
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and Germany combined. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered, that it is distinctly 
against the interests of Russia to see 
France, her only possible important ally 
in Europe, completely crushed. It is 
therefore possible, that to prevent the too 
great preponderance of Germany, Russia 
might interfere actively, so as not only to 
hold Austria in check, but to force Ger- 
many to detach a considerable portion of 
her army to assist Austria on her eastern 
frontier. Should Russia move in support 
of France, the forces which Germany 
could direct against the latter would prob- 
ably be weakened by some two hundred 
thousand men, and then the issue of the 
conflict would be equally doubtful on both 
sides of Europe, though the advantage of 
strategical position would be with the 
central European powers. 

Such a combination of circumstances 
has naturally been foreseen by the rulers 
of Germany, and consequently one of the 
chief aims of Prince Bismarck’s policy 
has been to prevent Russia from definitely 
casting in her lot with France. With this 
object Germany has shown willingness at 
times to support Russia even in direct op- 
position to the desires of Austria; and, 
indeed, Prince Bismarck has apparently 
approved Russian action in the Balkan 
Peninsula, when that action was certainly 
unfavorable to Germany in the long-run, 
and was arousing a hostile feeling in the 
German people. Thus, Prince Bismarck 
acquiesced in the expulsion of Prince 
Alexander from Bulgaria, and by his sub- 
sequent attitude he has distinctly added 
to the difficulties of Prince Ferdinand, 
and has contributed to Russia’s success in 
preventing the consolidation of the Bul- 
garian principality. The German chan- 
cellor has doubtless made his calculation 
as to how far he can safely go in this 
direction; and whilst he temporarily se- 
cured the good-will of the Russian gov- 
ernment by what he thought fit to concede, 
it may fairly be assumed that he has 
caused it to be understood that there is a 
limit to such concessions, and that that 
limit would be overstepped were Russia, 
under present circumstances, to attempt 
a second invasion of Bulgaria with her 
armies. 

We believe that it is Prince Bismarck’s 
policy to humor the czar personally, and to 
make every concession which can be made 
without too great a sacrifice of important 
material advantage; but we cannot think 
that in this direction his success has been 
very great. The late emperor William 
was undoubtedly regarded with respect, 
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and perhaps with something akin to affec- 
tion, by the present czar. The relations 
with the young German monarch are not 
se clear, but there are good reasons to 
believe that they are by no means of too 
friendly a character. 

Everybody will remember how, imme- 
diately after his accession, the present 
emperor Wilhelm hastened to St. Peters- 
burg. The intention of this precipitate 
journey was doubtless to secure the friend- 
ship of the Russiancourt. But it was far 
from succeeding. Persons likely to be 
well informed observed at the time that 
the czar was unfavorably impressed, both 
by the want of dignity shown by his youth- 
ful cousin, and by the apparent lack of 
good feeling displayed in his sudden rush, 
almost from his father’s death-bed, to the 
entertainments necessarily attendant on 
an official visit to a foreign court. Be- 
sides, it was noted in St. Petersburg that 
the czar was by no means pleased at the 
ostentatious manner in which the German 
emperor seized the occasion of a review 
in his honor to exhibit the thoroughness 
of his military training, and smartly drilled 
a Russian regiment of which he is the 
titular chief. The czar is not a soldier, 
and does not know the business of a drill- 
sergeant, and it was distinctly galling to 
him to find his guest acting so as to cause 
the Russian officers to draw invidious 
comparisons between their own sovereign 
and the Potsdam disciplinarian. At the 
time, official journalism assured the world 
that the czar and the emperor had sworn 
eternal friendship; but recently the same 
official journalism has, in an extraordinary 
manner, let the cat out of the bag. In the 
Nord, the organ of the Russian Foreign 
Office in Belgium, on September 23d, the 
then expected visit of the czar to Berlin 
was spoken of as “a peace symptom of 
the first water, which all Europe must 
interpret as such, which will essex the 
tension in the personal relations between 
the two most powerful sovereigns, and 
impart a more favorable color to the whole 
European situation, so that the fear of war 
may cease, at least until next spring.” 
Comment is unnecessary. 

The visit of the czar to Berlin naturally 
renewed public discussion on the relations 
between Russia and Germany, but we feel 
confident that it did not materially change 
the general situation. The czar’s hesita- 
tion and delays in fixing a date for his 
reception were a sufficient indication that 
the idea of the visit was by no means 
pleasurable to him. The manner in which 
his generally impatient cousin passed over 
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the offensive capriciousness which marked 
the acceptance of his invitation, shows 
clearly that Germany desires to avoid 
any immediate breach of the peace. The 
czar’s comparative good-humor when leav- 
ing Berlin would indicate that his personal 
susceptibilities had been smoothed during 
the visit, and further, that he was con- 
vinced that the German government had 
no present hostile intentions against his 
empire. This much, then, has been 
achieved, that the czar is in a better 
humor with his German cousin than he 
was two months ago. So far the chances 
for the temporary preservation of peace 
are improved. But thisisall. The great 
political problems which agitate Europe 
remain unchanged, and the interests of 
the nations which face each other in hos- 
tile camps are as divergent as ever. In 
spite of all the chancellor’s efforts, it is 
clear that Germany remains in a most dif- 
ficult position, her eastern and western 
frontiers respectively threatened by Rus- 
sia and France, two most powerful and 
assuredly hostile States. 

Taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, it is evident that Austria alone 
is not a sufficiently powerful ally to fully 
ensure the safety of Germany ; and hence 
we see Prince Bismarck eagerly drawing 
Italy into close alliance ; alternately wor- 
rying and courting England to force her 
into the same combination; sending a 
mission to Spain with a similar object ; 
making a special display of friendship for 
Turkey ; and assisting, through the labors 
of German officers, to reorganize and im- 
prove the Turkish army. 

As regards Italy, Prince Bismarck’s 
policy has, outwardly at least, been fully 
successful. Italy has openly avowed her 
adhesion to the “alliance of peace.” In 
accordance with German desires, she has 
steadily augmented her military and naval 
forces; and in complying with the sug- 
gestions of the German staff, she has not 
hesitated to impose most severe burdens 
on her people. 

But after all, what is the value to Ger- 
many of the Italian alliance? First, it 
must be remembered that the interests of 
Italy in a struggle for the possession of 
Alsace-Lorraine are, like those of Austria, 
indirect. They are confined to the pre- 
vention of the possible misfortune of the 
establishment, to her detriment, of French 
supremacy in the Mediterranean, and to 
the possible advantages of a gain of ter- 
ritory in Nice, Savoy, or Tripoli. When 


the decisive moment comes, Italy will 
undoubtedly seek her own interests first 
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and before those of the nations with whom 
she is now apparently in close alliance. 
Her difficulty lies in her geographical 
position, the extent of her exposed sea- 
board, and the weakness of her navy com- 
pared with that of France. The combined 
navies of Austria, Italy, and Germany 
might be a match for that of France, if 
they could safely unite in the Mediter- 
ranean. But France has the advantage 
of strategical position; and in any case, if 
Russia should be fighting on the side of 
France, it would tax the resources of Italy 
to secure her own coasts from hostile in- 
vasion, and such troops as she could 
spare after providing for this, would be 
fully occupied in defending the Italian 
frontier in the north-west. 

In his valuable book on the “ Balance 
of Military Power in Europe,” Colonel 
Maurice has admirably explained the 
situation, and has pointed out, what was 
so strangely overlooked by Sir Charles 
Dilke, but is, we are glad to observe, 
tacitly admitted by “ Outidanos ” — viz., 
the immense value to the powers of cen- 
tral Europe of the active assistance of the 
English fleet. Without an English alli- 
ance the action of Italy in support of 
Germany and Austria would probably be 
confined to an armed neutrality, friendly 
to the Austro-German alliance. With the 
assistance of England for maritime de- 
fence, Italy could readily dispose of at 
least three hundred thousand men for 
active hostilities against France. In the 
first case, as Italy would not necessarily 
suffer immediately by the defeat of Austria 
and Germany if they should be unsuccess- 
ful, she might trust to the chapter of 
accidents as regards future risks. In the 
second case—that is, if supported by 
England — Italy could not fail to attain 
her legitimate ends, and might afterwards 
rest at ease, secure from the designs of 
French aggressive ambition. We know 
that, since his visit to Spithead, the em- 
peror Wilhelm has seriously stated his 
opinion that, in the event of a European 
war, the assistance of the British fleet 
would be worth five hundred thousand 
men to the central alliance. We would 
go further, and must maintain that if both 
Turkey and Italy were the allies of En- 
gland, the power of our fleet would free a 
million Turkish and Italian soldiers for 
active operations on land. 

We have spoken of the probability, un- 
der existing circumstances, of Italy’s 
adopting an attitude of “armed neutral- 
ity.” This isa phrase often used, but of 


which the definition is not perhaps often 
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clear in the minds of those who use it. 
We would define it as an attitude of pre- 
paredness to take advantage of any un- 
success of the power against which it is 
adopted ; and it does not materially differ 
from what Sir C. Dilke with considerable 
felicity terms a “ policy of Jourboire.” 

Our considerations thus lead us to the 
result that, as regards the question of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the issue of a struggle 
between France and Germany alone would 
be at least doubtful; that Germany would 
be most probably supported by Austria, 
but that this support would almost cer- 
tainly bring Russia actively into the field ; 
that the alliance with Italy, unless assisted 
by England, cannot with certainty be re- 
lied on for anything further than the 
assumption by Italy of an attitude of 
armed neutrality against France, which 
would still leave the final result doubtful ; 
that England holds the absolute key of 
the position, as her active support of the 
powers united in the “alliance of peace” 
would certainly turn the scale of victory in 
their favor, and would secure the discom- 
fiture of France and Russia, should they 
dare to take the offensive. 

If, therefore, we are right in our esti- 
mate of the comparative forces and re- 
sources of the chief European nations, it 
is evident that the adhesion of England 
to the present alliance of the central pow- 
ers would, even in the eyes of “ Outida- 
nos,” and according to his definition, justly 
entitle that combination of forces to be 
considered as a “league of peace.” The 
combined strength of Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and England can certainly force the 
remainder of Europe to keep the peace. 
Why, then, is “ Outidanos”’ so eager that 
English ministers should refrain from 
even admitting the possibility of their 
country finding its advantage in joining 
the ranks of the special constables, who, 
at great personal sacrifices, are mounting 
guard to protect the peaceful interests of 
central Europe? We are not of those 
who would desire to see England blindly 
tying her hands as regards the future. 
There is no reason to-day for our going 
out of our way to arouse the active hostil- 
ity of France and Russia. Circumstances 
may change, but surely, in the name of 
liberty and peace, we may at all times 
rightly let it be known that the power of 
England will be promptly thrown into the 
scale against any marauding disturber of 
European tranquillity. And, under exist- 
ing conditions, all unprejudiced students 
of foreign politics must perceive that, in 
the immediate future, Russia and France 
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are alone likely to appear in the character 
of wilful peace-breakers. 

We have thus far purposely refrained 
from complicating the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine by any reference to considera- 
tions regarding the solution of the Eastern 
question. But this question would almost 
certainly affect the action of more than one 
power in a general European war ; and, as 
we shall show in a future paper, it con- 
cerns not only the great powers already 
mentioned, but also, directly or indirectly, 
several of the minor kingdoms and States. 

KYPIOZ. 


From Temple Bar. 
AMONG THE AMERICANS. 


BY ARTHUR MONTEFIORE, F.R.G.S. 


“AND the ‘carpet-bagger’— what of 
him? Is hea thing of the past?” 

“Yes, sir-ree! The South’s a live con- 
cern now, and he’s jist mopped up, any- 
way!” 

“ But what was this ‘carpet-bagger’— 
precisely?” 

“* Waal, I reckon it would about tire you 
to death —and me too—to fix him up in 
detail, but he jist amounted to this: a 
hungry politician from the North with 
narything about him but a durned carpet- 
bag, jumping on us down South here, jist 
*cause we were down, and makin’ his pile 
outen our dollars.” 

“ Ah,” said I, “then he met with his 
merits when he disappeared. May I ask,” 
I added, “with all respect for Judge 
Lynch, whether he died a satural 
death? ” 

“ Why, cert’nly,” laughed my informant. 
‘* He died out ‘cause he couldn’t help it. 
He was jist like the mule —jist like that 
unfort’nate creetur. He hadn’t no pride 
of ancestry, and, what’s durnside better, 
no possible hope of posterity!” 

Having delivered himself of this smart 
bit of epitaph-making, my companion, a 
high official in the State of Georgia, 
U.S.A., broke into a prolonged chuckle, 
swayed backward and forward in his 
“rocker,” saluted the nearest cuspidore 
(Anglicé, spittoon) with unbated vigor, and 
finally got up and joined the group of 
politicians whose conversation had sug- 
gested my original question. 

I am sitting in the large entrance-hall 
of an hotel in the city of Savannah; it is 
the lounge of the hotel guests, where they 
read the papers, drink iced water, smoke 
and chew, discuss the State politics, play 
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poker, and watch the advent of the new 
arrivals. Although but the approach to 
suites of luxurious apartments, it is the 
centre, the heart of the hotel. An hour 
or two may be devoted to the salons, but 
the rest of the day is spent in this hall. 
What gossip goes on you hear here ; what 
manners and customs are observed are 
here observed, and this is the place for 
the stranger to observe them. 

The hall is a large one, and the painted 
ceiling rests on two rows of gilded —and 
dusty — pillars. The floor is checked in 
black and white marble, and the distem- 
pered walls, though unattractive, have a 
cool effect. The clerk is busy with his 
accounts and the registration of recent 
arrivals, behind a counter at the inner 
end, and there stands between him and 
the public a screen, on which hang a hun- 
dred or two brass keys, each on its num- 
bered peg, and under whose protection 
the personal effects and bedrooms of a 
hundred or two guests are rendered safe 
— comparatively. From the pillar nearest 
to my chair there projects 4 nickel-plated 
iced water tap, called “the fountain;” 
just below is a stand for the common cup 
anda minute sink and waste-pipe for its 
rinsing. Whenever any one gets up from 
the prevailing rocker, it is a dollar to a 
dime that this iced water is the objective 
point; indeed, iced water is no longer a 
luxury among this people —it is a neces- 
sity. All Americans indulge in it, whether 
the thermometer indicates zero at Chi- 
cago, or ninety degrees in the shade at 
St. Augustine. Men, women, and chil- 
dren compose the procession to the foun- 
tain. It would seem a simple thing to 
drink a cup of water, but experience leads 
me to conclude that there is an etiquette 
attached even to this, The act of drink- 
ing strictly alternates with attentions to 
the cuspidore, or spittoon. There is al- 
ways one handy. Women as well as men 
conform to this etiquette, and, what is 
even more astonishing, in precision of aim 
and general efficiency in this respect 
youths of tender age are little behind. I 
am indeed among the Americans. 

They are very interesting, these Ameri- 
can cousins of ours. Smart? No doubt 
about it! As quick as forked lightning, 
but as angular. 

For they ave angular, and the “insular 
arrogance ” universally attributed to John 
Bull may also be “ continental,” and with 
equal justice attributed to Jonathan ; in- 
deed, the American—the stay-at-home 
American who merely wanders over his 
millions of square miles of continent — is 
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even more (continentally) insular than the 
Briton. For while the latter is barely sep- 
arated from several ancient civilizations, 
each unique in its way, by the “silver 
streak” of the Channel, for the former 
there is no such ameliorating vicinity. 
We in England are perched on the cir- 
cumference of the wide circle of Europe, 
with its heterogeneous radii; they, on the 
contrary, form a circle for themselves, 
every diameter of which is American. 
Jonathan’s patrimony is a great one, and 
appeals largely to personal self-satisfac- 
tion ; but it is none the less true that his 
outlook is small and bounded everywhere 
by his own horizon. For, while England 
is but a “bright particular star” of the 
constellation of Europe, there has spread 
from the seven New England States — 
the Ursa Major of the Union —a perfect 
galaxy of self-contained and exclusive 
polities ; and, consequently, it is no para- 
dox to say that the American is insular — 
insular in his pride and prejudice, and in- 
sular in his manner. 

The American manner is unique, but 
friendly at bottom. It is not an hour 
since I was walking on the street in this 
dusty, sandy, though tree-shaded Savan- 
nah ; not a week since I loitered along the 
sidewalks of Washington; not a month 
since I stumbled over the bulge and bil- 
low of New York pavements. As I wan- 
dered through each city, I met with numer- 
ous proofs that the American manner is 
friendly, though peculiar. I know most 
of the great European cities and some of 
those of the empires beyond the Urals, 
but I give the palm to the American citi- 
zen for “uniquity.” Let me quote but 
two instances, 

One morning, while deaiing with the 
difficulties of the sidewalk on Broadway, 
I felt my arm clutched. I faced about 
quickly and nearly upset a gentleman with 
a concerned face. He immediately broke 
out, — 

“ Say, stranger, thar’s a striped bug on 
your hat!” 

Astonishment, disgust, and anger rap- 
idly chased each other across my mind, 
but when on removing my hat I beheld a 
wasp busy with the bow of the band, I 
“caught on,” as they say, and bowed my 
acknowledgments. It was peculiar, though 
I cannot but admit it was friendly. 

The second instance. While I was 
accompanying a lady along a street in 
Washington, an individual in a glossy 
black cloth suit and a goatee, who might 
have been a revival evangelist or a hotel- 
tout, but was probably a senator, stepped 
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in front of her and introduced: himself in 
a confidential manner with this remark, — 

“*Xcuse me, marm, but yer shoe-tie’s 
free!” 

Free — yes; but so was our friend — 
“painful and free.” It was difficult, but, 
after a blank stare on our part and a repe- 
tition of the admonition on his, we divined 
the situation, and an adjacent store covered 
the lady’s retreat, while I endeavored to 
comport myself with cosmopolitan urban- 
ity. It was annoying —very; but one 
must acknowledge that it was friendly. 

I remember that, during my sojourn in 
America, some correspondence took place 
in a New York paper on the relative polite- 
ness of English and Americans. I regret, 
for the sake of international amity, that 
the former were stigmatized as “ beastly.” 
They smoked, it was said, foul pipes in 
the street, and carelessly blew puffs of 
smoke into the faces — and to the disgust 
—of “delicately raised ladies.” For my 
part, I could not see the difference between 
the smoke of a pipe and that of the infe- 
rior cigars which the Americans largely 
affect; but, then, I was not a “ delicately 
raised lady.” There may have been some- 
thing in that. Englishmen also, it was 
asserted, swaggered through the Boss 
City of the Universe “in large sporting 
checks and cloth skull-caps.” The En- 
glish, one might have replied, had in 
nearly every case just stepped off a 
steamer, and were en route westward or 
southward; but this argument would have 
had no force, as the fashion of Jonathan is 
to travel in high black hat and tight black 
suit. Occasionally he protects himself 
from his sandy, dusty railway tracks and 
the grime of the cars by a long, whity- 
brown holland coat. But, oddly enough 
in matter-of-fact America, this sensible 
individual is the exception, and the “ under- 
taker ” suit the rule. 

A propos of this, I might mention that 
while enjoying, one lovely August day on 
the top of the Gorner Grat, the loveliest 
scene that the Switzer’s land can boast, 
while gazing at the round white shoulder 
of Monte Rosa as it slips from its snowy 
mantle into the ice-stream of the Gorner 
Glacier —into the crevassed waves of 
unimaginable blue —that a party of four 
or five hot and breathless ladies and gentle- 
men made their appearance on the summit 
of the Grat. There were two gentlemen, 
clad as I have described — shiny black 
hats, shiny black suits, and white linen 
shirts and collars, stiff, no doubt, when 
they left the hotel, but not when I saw 
them; no, not then. The whole “get up” 
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smacked terribly of town and toil. Ten 
thousand feet above the sea it grated. 
Suddenly one lady burst into a rhapsody 
—of the great snow kings standing in 
eternal silence around them? Oh, dear 
no! this is what she said, — 

“Oh, my! Say here, Silas, it’s right 
here where Pap threw the champagne 
bottle down last fall. Only think! ain’t 
it queer?” 

And then for some five minutes the 
whole party craned their necks over the 
precipice and tried to identify, now in the 
cool shadow of a rock, and now in a dark 
patch of lichen, the departed bottle. The 
quest was unsuccessful, Silas declared 
that it must have “ quit thar,” and so they 
turned away from the summit, and began 
the descent, quite disappointed. They 
were Americans. 

But to return to the charges against 
English politeness. The deadliest of all 
was the lack of gallantry to women, In the 
rail and tram-cars, Englishmen were said 
to surround themselves with a barrier of 
light personal luggage and an atmosphere 
of stand-offishness, through neither of 
which would they break even to assist a 
lady or offer her a seat. 

Now it happened that, while this cc~re- 
spondence was proceeding, I returned to 
New York for a week or so, and on the 
very first evening of my arrival was jolt- 
ing up Broadway in a crowded car. As 
we passed Grace Church, the conductor 
struck his gong, the pace slowed, and a 
lady sprang actively on to the rear plat- 
form, and stood in the doorway. I looked 
round at my American companions — no, 
not a budge from one of them. The lady 
advanced about a foot inside —still no 
sign. So I stood up and offered my seat. 
Simultaneously a gentleman at the head 
of the car did likewise. Mine was ac- 
cepted, and I turned with some curiosity 
to see this exceptional American. Strange, 
it was a friend of mine, whom I never 
expected to see in New York, and a 
Briton to the backbone! 

And yet there are personal features in 
American travel on which they can give 
us points. A young woman may travel 
from New York to San Francisco, from 
the shores of Lake Huron to those of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and never experience an 
insult or affront. She would indeed re- 


ceive -‘numberless acts of disinterested 
kindness, offered with no assumption of 
officiousness, and suggested by a real 
courtesy. Again, few Americans care to 
sit down bya woman, on the short seats 
of the railroad cars, if thereis an entirely 
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vacant seat elsewhere. We in England 
might cynically suggest that he would 
naturally prefer the entirely vacant seat, 
but we should be wrong. The American 
bears no resemblance to his British cousin 
in exclusiveness and impassibility. Not 
a bit of it; if there is a chance to talk, 
talk he will; and there is a free-masonry 
of converse among all who are travelling. 
The real reason for objecting to take the 
vacant place, is that the lacy ‘ight be in- 
commoded, and this no dec-at American 
will do. 

But there are yet other advantages in 
their mode of travel. The car system is 
practically secure from the dangers which 
threaten, and more than threaten, our 
small compartments. Cases of murder, 
assault, robbery, or the minor, but per- 
haps on that account more frequent, in- 
stances of insult and abuse, are unknown 
on the railroads of the United States. 
There is no possibility of being locked in 
for alength of time with a drunken ruf- 
fian. Such people are rightly enough 
refused admittance to the train. The num- 
ber of passengers in each car establishes 
a sort of public opinion, which in that 
democratic country is rarely challenged ; 
and the frequent passage of the officials 
through the cars lends an additional secu- 
rity to the common weal. There isa free- 
dom of movement, also, in these long, 
spacious cars, which, while it obviates the 
necessity of any awkward contretemps, 
renders a lengthy journey ten-fold more 
bearable. Despite the rough tracks, risky 
sociability of the officials — who chat and 
smoke with the passengers almost too 
much for the safety of the train — despite 
the exorbitant charges for ten-minute 
meals at wayside stations, the inconven- 
ience of the “check” system to the nov- 
ice, and the absence of the genus porter, 
the mode of travel in America is well 
adapted to the existing conditions. 

With all the contrasts which the Ameri- 
cans present to the English or the Euro- 
peans, there is one striking similarity. 
Their cities are becoming quite as con- 
gested. They are growing outward and 
inward on two ever-diverging lines; the 
rich are daily growing richer, and the poor 
poorer. The criminal and the needy are 
being shut up alone in their slums, and the 
wealthy are walking apart in their distinc- 
tive quarter. Recreation is drawing away 
from the toilers, leaving them a life with- 
out light or relaxation. A man may now 
die in an attic in many an American city 
and none know who he is — or care. That 
old-fashioned town where every house- 
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holder was his own landlord is now the 
rarity, not the rule. Ina score and more 
cities which could be named “free s sup” 
is ever and again announced for ‘ne peo- 
ple, ay, even “free k.ead.” It matters 
not that the benefactor may be seeking 
election or local influence; his act surely 
indicates the state of things below the sur- 
face. The utmost of squalid wretched- 
ness, streets upon streets where life is 
only grime, dark dens reeking with the 
stench of disease and uncleanness, the 
sweaters’ rookeries —all these are estab- 
lished features in the large cities of Amer- 
ica, and are the more striking because so 
surprising. 

Yet the cause is not far to seek. A 
wholesale immigration of clanny Kelts, 
who cling to the fellowship of the cities 
with characteristic tenacity ; a steady in- 
flow from the rural districts, of young men 
and women who are allured by the glare of 
city life, and, moth-like, ignore the devour- 
ing flame ; the influence of literature and 
the press, which naturally describe and 
magnify the interest and opportunities of 
the great cities, to the comparative exclu- 
sion of the country. 

Ithas been well said that “ All the Miss 
Mitfords in the world or all the Miss Es- 
ther Carpenters, with their charming de- 
lineations of life in‘ Our Village’ or ‘ Life 
in the South Country,’ do not succeed in 
counter- weighing the Goldsmiths and 
Johnsons and Dickenses and Thackerays 
and Carlyles and George Eliots, whose 
atmosphere has been a city atmosphere, 
and who in literature describe what they 
have seen and known.” But whatever the 
cause, the fact is none the less lamentable. 
For country life in America has still much 
of Arcady in it; there is plenty of scope 
for wholesome and remunerative labor in 
the agricultural and pastoral districts, and 
there are still States, which, like that of 
Ohio, can boast that no one need ever 
hunger within their borders. 

And connected with this malady of the 
cities, or because of it, there is the con- 
gestion of labor. The strikes, lock-outs, 
and boycotts of which we hear with sur- 
prise are the result of an unwise agglom- 
eration of weakly elements. For the 
average American workman is unskilled, 
and in order to protect himself against the 
skilled immigrants or the overwhelming 
hordes of workmen of his own kidney, he 
resorts to organization. If he would only 
migrate to the free markets of the country 
instead of agitating against competition 
in the towns, become an agricultural 
laborer rather than a “ corner-man,” the 
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avenues of industry would be cleared and 
elbow-room found forall, But “ freedom ” 
in America is too often a synonym for 
“self-will” or “self-assertion,” and the 
absence of any apprenticeship facilitates, 
with fatal ease, the intrusion of the 
unskilled into industries already over- 
crowded. 

It is refreshing to turn from these ever- 
increasing perplexities to the conven- 
ieuces of every-day life. There are many 
things in America which, necessaries 
there, are still luxuries in England. I 
cannot quote a more familiar instance than 
the telephone. It is true that we possess 
the telephone, but its region of activity is 
still practically confined to the thronged 
quarters of commerce; in America it is 
a domestic institution. 

For example, all the shopping that was 
required for carrying on the domestic 
economy of my household, in a city at 
least a thousand miles from New York, 
could be transacted in the privacy of my 
flat. Did I need meat, fish, or bread, can- 
dles, soap, or scrubbing-brushes, a buggy 
for a drive, or a carrier for a parcel, I had 
merely to go to my telephone, blow up the 
tube, and begin my order with the usual 
formula, “Hello! Say! Send me right 
now such and such an article,” and the 
“hog and hominy,” or what not, would 
arrive in due course. I could be put, in 
a few seconds, in communication with the 
doctor, the purveyor of “ notions,” or with 
the hosier, who is known there as a 
“ dealer in gents’ furnishings and fixings.” 
The telephone, in fact, is a good example 
of the majority of American inventions, 
for the inventive genius of America deals 
almost solely with labor-saving apparatus.. 
Art is in its infancy, and its productions 
are still imported or copied from Europe ; 
but industrialism is paramount, and the 
admirable facilities for patenting swell, 
day by day, the Patent Museum at Wash- 
ington with the practical inventions of 
America. 

There is another convenience for the 
sojourner and traveller which few English- 
men who pass through the United States 
detect. Itis the frequency of good and 
cheap restaurants where fable d’héte is 
therule. Most Englishmen who make the 
tour of the States never eat a meal out of 
an expensive hotel. This is a mistake, for 
it not only involves loss of money, but loss 
of opportunity to study the more domestic 
side of Jonathan. A large proportion of 
Americans “room,” as it is called, at ho- 
tels and houses set apart for the purpose, 
and “board” out. They differ from the 
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occasional guests of the English restau- 
rant; they want a good meal, and that 
thrice daily. The supply proves itself 
equal to the demand, and the vagrant En- 
glishman would do well to avail himself 
of it. There are even restaurants where 
catering for ladies is a speciality, as the 
following notice cutside a New York res- 
taurant will show: “This Restaurant is 
especially adapted for Ladies, as all our 
waiters are Ladies.” 

A deal has been written about the “ vul- 
gar tongue ” of the United States, and its 
eccentricities have been plentifully ridi- 
culed; but I do not see how we can ex- 
pect Jonathan to speak otherwise than he 
does. He is the creature, if not the vic- 
tim, of circumstances. Nocivilized coun- 
try has an indigenous race, and none an 
indigenous tongue. There can be little 
question that the United States offer the 
strongest example of both these princi- 
ples. Language, in fact, is evolved, and 
its sources are external. Compare our 
nineteenth-century speech with that of 
Chaucer ; and yet, perhaps, we have been 
least open to foreign linguistic influence. 
But America, which was rapidly crystal- 
lizing into a nation fifty years ago, is far- 
ther off than ever now. Europe has been 
flushing her sewers for half a century, and 
the out-fall has been America. Slav and 
Kelt, Teuton and Gaul, Norse and Saxon, 
Iberian and Italian have overwhelmed the 
rising Americanand swamped him. They 
are at present busily impressing him with 
their individuality, their characteristics, 
and their language; but there can be no 
doubt that as time goes on each of these 
conflicting elements, which make the sur- 
face so turgid and troubled now, will sink 
to the bottom, and the American, strength- 
ened by the conflict, or the infusion, will 
arise once more. When the incessant 
tidal wave of emigration shall cease to 
roll, then, and then only, can the standard 
of the American language be fixed. 

Acknowledging this, we can yet get 
some legitimate amusement out of the 
verbal curiosities which Jonathan reels off 
from his smart and caustic tongue. We 
can yet smile at the extravagant and ad- 
mire the trenchant phrase; applaud the 
original, and estimate the eccentric for 
what it is worth. 

There are two words which I am in- 
clined to think work harder than any others 
in the American tongue. These words 
are “fix” and “elegant.” I have met 
Americans who “ fix” their potatoes, z.e., 
smash up and butter them; Americans 
who “ fix” their children, or set them up 
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in business; Americans who “fix” a 
night-intruder, that is, let daylight into 
him! I have met men who call the 
weather “elegant ”’—or the landscape, a 
road, a particular dish, or the tenth-rate 
town in which they may be living. A 
gentleman of some position in the United 
States accosted me one lovely evening in 
the Indian summer, with, — 

“Say, ain’t that sunset mighty ele- 
gant?” 

Again, a lady was impressing upon me 
the fact that I should visit Niagara in the 
winter time, as well as the summer, so as 
to see the ice hills and caves into which 
the water vapor at the foot of the falls 
freezes. This is the way she put it, — 

“ The trimmings are jist elegant.” 

“ Trimmings ” is good. 

I never could understand why, when 
buying an article, the question asked is, 
not “ What is the price?” but “ What is 
it worth?” And this, chiefly because the 
storekeeper never says what a commodity 
is reaily worth intrinsically, or in his par- 
ticular market, but places its value about 
twenty-five per cent. over and above what 
he will take for it, and which is, in turn, 
about twenty-five per cent. over what he 
paid for it. The bargaining which goes 
on in all the provincial cities and towns 
is extraordinary. The process is called 
* Jewing down,” and proceeds something 
like this: — 


Scene: Store. Enter prospective buyer, 
points laconically to article and loquitur : 
“Say, what’s this worth?” 

Storekeeper. “ One dollar, and dirt cheap.” 

P.B. (who really wants it). “Ah, waal, 
it’s not quite what I want. But I’m in 
no pertikler rush to-day.” (Pauses.) 
“ B’lieve I'll give yer seventy cents for 
i” 

S. “Seventy cents? Why, I declar it’s 
dirt cheap at a dollar; but” — spittoon- 
ing—“T’ll let yer have it for ninety 
cents.” 

P.B. “That’s quite ridiklous! How- 
sever, I ken jist let un rip!” (Turns 
over about a dozen articles and then 
prepares to leave the store.) 

S. “ Come now, yer shall have it for eighty 
cents, thar! I couldn’t make it better 
nor that, anyhow.” 

P. B. (examining article attentively, but 
grunting the while) ‘ No, sir-ree; it 
won’trun it. Now” —confidentially — 
“Til tell yer what I w/7 do. I'll give 


yer seventy-five cents — seventy-five 
cents ” — impressively —‘“‘and not a 
What say?” 


red cent more. 
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The storekeeper fires a bolt at the nearest 
spittoon, shakes his head, and turns to 
serve another customer. Prospective 
buyer saunters round the store, and 
eventually reaches the door. At this 
moment the storekeeper calls out, — 

“Say you can take that durned thing; 
but come and see us again, will yer?” 


And so the compact is concluded. Both 
are fully satisfied, and think nothing of the 
ten minutes they have wasted, for both 
conclude they have “bested” the other. 
This phrase “ come and see us again” is 
the usual farewell. I have had it said to 
me sgores of times. 

There is, on the other hand, an excel- 
lent trait in American shopping. If you 
can’t get exactly what you want, the store- 
keeper will help you to find it elsewhere. 
He will direct you to various other stores, 
inviting you back should your search be 
unavailing. One commonly hears a man 
say, “ Guess I’ll see what notions So-and- 
so’s gotten, and if they’re no better than 
yourn, I’ll come right back.” And come 
right back he does. There is a deal of 
genuineness mixed up with this “ Jewing- 
down” process, At the same time compe- 
tition induces strange ways. Salesmen 
are valuable according to the number of 
friends they can allure to buy. In the 
provincial towns it is a very usual thing 
to see a salesman making the tour of the 
store with six or seven handsomely 
dressed ladies, whom he introduces to the 
storekeeper and other salesmen as his “ so- 
cial acquaintances,” and whom he gener- 
ally induces to purchase largely. If you 
pause and listen, you will hear a deal of 
society gossip mixed up with details of 
dry goods. 

But to return to the language. Some of 
the expressions in vogue do honor to their 
order; they are really expressive. For 
example, all spreading trees with plentiful 
foliage — for there are many trees in 
America which do not conform with this 
description—are called “shade” trees 
They are always to be found close to the 
houses. A man of ability and standing is 
spoken of as a “solid” man—also ex- 
pressive. Similarly an honest man —in 
politics a vara avis—is said to be 
“square.” A man of push and go is called 
a “live” man, When you are punctual, 
you are “on time ; ” when successful, you 
are “on top.” I remember a San Fran- 
cisco paper printing the following re- 
mark: “On top! It is pleasant when a 
newspaper feels this way!” The Mew 
York Herald reprinted the remark, and 
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with characteristic modesty put the follow- 
ing heading: “It is, thank you!” 

A great number of Americanisms are 
provincialisms from Old England, im- 
ported by those emigrants of the humbler 
class, who speak generation after genera- 
tion the language of their fathers, the lan- 
guage of tradition rather than of literature. 
The “I reckon” of the Southern States 
(for “I guess ” is properly Yankee) is still 
to be found among the rustics of various 
parts of England. The sturdy shepherd 
of the South Downs still uses “ mad ” for 
“angry,” and “axey ” for “ague.” Insev- 
eral districts of England the cockchafer is 
still called the “ May-bug,” and the green 
beetle of midsummer the “ June-bug.” 
The promiscuous use of “elegant” may 
find its counterpart in the Hibernian pet 
adjective, and a “ square meal” is good 
old English enough. It is enshrined in 
the dramatic literature of the Shakespear- 
eanera. But the list could be extended 
almost indefinitely. It is sufficient to 
point out that many expressions, which 
strike us now as strange, were familiar 
enough to our forefathers; and that in 
many cases the Americans have helped to 
perpetuate a period of the English lan- 
guage, just as the Icelanders, shut off in 
their oceanic solitude, still speak the 
Norse that was spoken by the invaders of 
England. 

The language of the American is de- 
cidedly interesting, whether we take the 
elided crisp words of Yankee speech, or 
the “high-falutin’” pomposities of the 
Western States. There is no fear for this 
language. The eccentricities which at 
present bulge and warp will in time sub- 
side. Education will impart a more lit- 
erary—not necessarily less suitable — 
character to the language. But will edu- 
cation impart a more mellifluous accent, a 
sweeter, softer voice? An Englishman, 
however cultivated, is rarely jarred by the 
Americanisms —they carry their own cre- 
dentials; but he draws the line at the 
nasal twang, the high, sustained, and rapid 
jarring voice, the occasional prolonged 
draw]. When in America I had two com- 
pliments paid me—in my national char- 
acter —anent this. A group of us were 
talking in an eastern hotei, and an old 
gentleman, a Virginian senator, said to 
me, — 

“I reckoned you English d’rectly you 
opened your mouth. I judged it by your 
accent.” 

“Accent,” forsooth! Who, thought I, 
spoke with the accent? Nevertheless, I 
took it as a compliment. 
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Upon another occasion an Englishman 
whom I had just met mentioned that he 
had mistaken me for an American ; partly, 
I believe, because I was in the company 
of one! My companion burst out, — 

“ Why, goodness gracious! you never 
heard an American speak from his chest 
like that —and you never will!” 

Allowing for a slight exaggeration on 
the part of my friendly companion, I may 
say that Jonathan rarely sounds a chest 
note. But education in this matter is 
looking up. The wealthier, more trav- 
elled Americans, are afflicted with Anglo- 
mania. They have got it badly. They 
are modelling their houses, their equi- 
pages, their clothes, their customs upon 
those of the English. They imitate our 
very slang expressions in order to become 
more “English, you know.” And I am 
glad to say that some of the ‘more auda- 
cious are even attempting to speak with 
English intonation. And that this is not 
a mere “international amenity” on my 
part, I will leave the Mew York Sun to 
speak for its fellow-citizenesses: “In one 
respect the average American woman is 
far behind her English sister. Her voice 
is not so melodious, and her intonation is 
less agreeable. A crowd of American 
women, it must be confessed, will make 
a din with their voices which distresses 
the ear. Here, the voice is high and 
harsh; there (in England) it is low and 
soft, soothing and gratifying the ear like 
sweet music.” 

An American lady, belonging to a fa- 
mous New York family, lately stayed here 
for several months, in order to be Angli- 
cized. She would frequently say to me, 
“Do I speak like an Englishwoman? 
Isn’t that very English?” and soon. But 
a few days ago an American girl came to 
me in ecstasies over the charming voices 
of some flower-girls in one of our London 
streets. ‘ Ah,” she said, “we have noth- 
ing like that.” 

Having lingered in the streets and 
picked up crumbs of custom and speech 
let drop by the American people, I will, 
before leaving this subject, ask the reader 
to allow me to “personally conduct” him 
to the American court. No gorgeous 
pageants figure in my programme; not 
only for the very excellent reason that 
there are no pageants to figure, but also 
because here, as everywhere, I tried, and 
usually managed, to merge myself in the 
crowd, and learn while I listened and 
looked. When I went to the White 


House, it was with the “sovereign peo- 
ple,” and not as an intrusive Englishman, 
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favored in his desire for a private view by 
an indulgent Legation. 

Cleveland was Czsar in the days I 
chronicle —a better Caesar than most of 
his kidney — but “how have the mighty 
fallen!” Small thanks for his labors does 
the president nowadays receive, and yet 
little gratitude is at least in accord with 
the “small beer” the nation vetes for his 
services. As most people know, he re- 
ceives the small salary of ten thousand a 
year, and even that is double the sum 
allowed before 1873. Out of this he has 
to disburse all private expenses, all public 
entertainments. Even the domestics of 
the White House are unprovided for by 
the government. The wages of coach- 
men and cooks come out of the official 
pittance. Only such individuals as are 
indispensable to the nation are paid by 
the nation. 

For the White House is divided against 
itself, or, at least, serves two masters. It 
has a public and a private life. One half 
may be regarded as the Executive Man- 
sion, the office of the chief magistrate of 
the republic. A couple of secretaries, a 
few clerks, messengers, and doorkeepers, 
and one fireman, make up “the house- 
hold” which the nation provides. The 
other half may be called the president’s 
residence, and private only in a compara- 
tive sense. All domestic expenses con- 
nected with this portion of the White 
House are borne by the president’s salary, 
although, as we shall see, the sovereign 
people are not averse to monopolizing the 
establishment on occasions neither formal 
nor rare. 

A hard worker like Cleveland found no 
bed of roses in the Executive Mansion. 
In his office by 9 A.M., and at work on an 
assorted mail; interviewing the members 
of his Cabinet and the Congress till noon, 
receiving any private callers from then till 
half past one, and after that the mob gen- 
erally till they let him escape to lunch; 
this meal finished, more work till 5 P.M., 
when the daily drive came as a refresher 
and a whet to the appetite for seven 
o’clock dinner. And when it is said that 
after dinner Cleveland usually returned to 
his study and worked till midnight, it will 
be seen that his lot, however happy, was 
not a light one. 

It is true that great simplicity prevails 
at the White House, but at the same time 
it is equally true that the fierce light of 
the American press beats upon the inner- 
most life of the president, and renders 
privacy almost unattainable. Does the 
first magistrate give a dinner-party to a 
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few friends? We are told all about it, or, 
at any rate, all that the reporters can find 
out or have witenough toimagine. Every 
detail is published abroad, and often in 
amusing conjunction with some question 
of the day. The prohibitionists will give 
a list of the aérated waters drunk, and 
their opponents record exactly how many 
wine-glasses are apportioned to each guest, 
and for what wines they are destined. 
One society paper will relate that the 
president keeps strictly to the etiquette 
of being always helped first, even at his 
own table, while another will explain with 
fulsome gush how graciously he waives 
the custom in favor of his lady guests! 
But it will not do to throw stones at so- 
ciety papers ; we live in glass houses our- 
selves. 

One day, between the hours of one and 
two, 1 formed a unit in a parti-colored 
concourse of citizens, and passed through 
the portals of the White House. A large 
saloon on the entrance floor, called the 
East Room, is the audience chamber. I 
was in no hurry to press on, being anxious 
to pick up the etiquette proper to the oc- 
casion, and about which, as a monarchist, 
I was a little perturbed. Live and learn! 
The only ceremony to be performed was 
to grip the unfortunate man’s hand, and 
see that you got it, for in the surging 
crowd this was not so simpie a matter as 
might be imagined. The rest was “go 
as you please.” But in the mean while I 
paused and loitered among my fellow- 
courtiers, and became “ the chiel ” among 
them “ takin’ notes.” 

I had arrayed my person in a black 
coat and waistcoat, and I was now busily 
protecting the gloss of a high hat from 
the aggressions of the perambulating 
court. Such preparations as I had made 
were the exception. Near me there stood 
a merry old negro, cracking stupendous 
jokes in hilarious tones, and innocent of 
any coat. Had his blue-and-white-checked 
shirt-sleeves been spotless, I could have 
forgiven him. There were white men 
there, clearly respectable citizens, who 
reversed this order and wore no waist- 
coat. The weather certainly was warm; 
but in Europe, I believe, that is not ac- 
cepted as an excuse for wearing a holland 
suit in preference to levée dress. All 
manner of costume was here, and it was 
clear enough that these courtiers had just 
strolled in out of the glare of the streets 
to have a “ handshake ” with the president, 
and see how he fared. 

But there were others — country - folk 
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Some six hundred tourists had arrived to 
“do” Washington, including the presi- 
dent. Satchels were slung across their 
shoulders, and suspicious bulges, bottle- 
shaped, occurred in their pocket regions, 
Many of these were not content with one 
“grip,” but, in spite of remonstrances 
from the two or three officials present, 
formed themselves into a procession and 
marched into the audience chamber, out 
and in again, round and round in fact — 
no fewer, I think, than three times be- 
fore their inconsiderate career could be 
checked. It will be understood how in- 
considerate when I say that sometimes 
two and three thousand visitors are to be 
found at these daily audiences, and that 
upon one occasion—it was actually 
counted — the “ presidential pump-handle 
performance ” went for half-an-hour at the 
uniform rate of forty shakes to the min- 
ute! 

But I am still lingering among the court- 
iers outside the actual presence. They 
repay a deal of lingering, I can assure 
you. A few minutes ago some women 
near me shut down the window next to 
them; they were cold. Now, two women 
are struggling to raise this window; they 
are hot. A gentleman a few feet off is 
busily dog-earing a handsome album which 
lies on a side-tabie. Another has just 
picked a pretty bud from a plant; it now 
reposes in his button-hole. A middle- 
aged woman who left her chair has re- 
turned, to find it confiscated by another 
female. Thereisarow. They both claim 
equal rights; the chair belongs to the 
nation, you know. And are they not the 
sovereign people, and in their own house? 
There is an unusual number of spittoons 
provided, but it appears to me that there 
are not enough yet. Oh dear! no, not 
nearly enough. And so the scene, with 
the people, moves on, and I with the 
people. 

I am in the presidential presence. It 
is a fine one. Cleveland was full of that 
unassumed calmness which we cail dig- 
nity. An intellectual man, too, with a 
quiet, observant eye. A large man— 
amply built upward and across, and filling 
out a voluminous frock-coat until it had 
nota single crease. This much I noticed, 
and then I was on my way back. Two 
men in front of me were trying to shove 
in a request about some appointment, but 
this being strictly forbidden, they were 
“moved on” by the secretary. They were 


chronic office-seekers, no doubt, who, hav- 
ing found private interviews futile, were 





who had come very much on purpose. 


availing themselves of the public audience 
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and the prevailing power of importunity. 
I have little doubt that they were there 
the day before, and less, that they turned 
up the day after. There are many such. 

Sauntering out into the grounds, which 
form a public thoroughfare, I leave the 
American court, and here also I must take 
leave of the American people. I have 
noted but a few characteristics, touching 
on what is salient and strange to the En- 
glish eye or ear, rather than on what un- 
derlies the surface and imparts its peculiar 
power to this great nation. 

For the American eagle, though a 
mightily susceptible bird, is an eagle after 
all. He soars now, he will continue to 
soar. There is power in each stroke of 
his wing, indisputable power. His flight 
is swifter than any of his rivals ; in many 
respects, indeed, he has norivals. He is 
fortunate in being so far removed from the 
rest of the world, and yet he is no speck 
upon the sky. I have asked you to laugh 
at some of his habits in his eyrie; let me 
also ask you to admire him on the wing. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
ROOKS AND FARMERS. 


Is rural England relapsing into wild- 
ness? is a question which many people 
have been asking during the past twelve 
months. For it seems hardly consistent 
with a growing density of population that 
owners and tenants of land should have to 
combine, in order to offer rewards to the 
slayer of wild creatures. It was consid- 
ered an astonishing thing when it was first 
realized that the European rabbit was 
becoming a plague to Australia, that the 
Scotch thistle was spreading over Canada, 
and that the grain-fields of California were 
being ravaged by the English sparrow. 
But that the same bird, with the rook and 
the wood-pigeon, was becoming a serious 
pest in England, or that the farmer had 
more than the usual reason for complain- 
ing of its petty pilfering, was quite incredi- 
ble. However, it is in North Northumber- 
land, was the comforting reflection, and 
the county always was wild. And yet 
those who know the district need not be 
told how well cultivated itis. There are 


hills, it is true, but the only complaint one 
hears on the green slopes or in the rocky 
glens of the Cheviots is that bird-stuffers 
are exterminating the rarest of the birds. 
No more is the golden eagle to be seen 
soaring over Hedgehope, the hen-harrier 
is driven away, and the peregrine falcon 





and the raven have only Henhole left as 
their last citadel. There are moors, bogs, 
and mosses too; but, as more of them are 
annually riven up by the ploughshare, the 
curlew flies further and further away to 
the undrained wastes, where his desolate 
cry fits in with the desolate scenery. But 
whoever will climb to the top of “ Dark 
Flodden,” or even to the soft and mossy 
greensward in front of Sibyl Grey’s well, 
where the water is still as pure as when 
Scott was there, will have before him, as 
he stands with his back to Howson and 
the Cheviots, a valley as fertile as any in 
England, that through which “the deep 
and sullen Till” winds and twists till it 
reaches the Tweed. On either side, all 
the way from Wooler to Milfield, fruitful 
farms form its banks. There the rook war 
has raged most furiously. 

From inquiries which have been made 
by myself and others, it seems beyond dis- 
pute that in every agricultural district of 
England, except those which are closely 
adjacent to the large towns, there is an 
increase of bird life exactly similar to 
that in Northumberland. A glance at the 
causes of this will aid us in realizing, what 
we have all known for a long time, that 
very marked changes are stealing over the 
face of rural England. The facts them- 
selves are hardly open to dispute, and may 
be verified by the most fleeting visitor to 
the country. One does not need to be 
very old to remember the time, for in- 
stance, when a tame starling was a curi- 
osity, and when a starling’s nest was as 
much of a discovery as a magpie’s is now. 
If a young bird were caught, its tongue 
was cut with a silver sixpence, and if the 
owner rose at daybreak, it, as a mysterious 
consequence of this operation —as neces- 
sary as docking a mouse of its tail to tame 
it — learned to speak. But whoever wishes 
starlings now may have them by millions. 
I have seen a forty-acre field black nearly 
from fence to fence with them, and almost 
every sheep in a flock of hundreds with 
one on his head hunting for ticks. The 
increase of sparrows is not less manifest. 
Where once they could all rest comforta- 
bly in the roof of the cart-shed, or under 
the eaves of the cottages, or among the 
thatch of the great farmhouse, they are 
now obliged to send colonies out in every 
direction. They have ousted the poor 
swallows from their nests of mud in the 
corners of the window; long before the 
martins arrived they had taken possession 
of the holes they used to build in; and 
there is a high thorn hedge between the 
paddock and the wheat-field which, from 
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end to end, showed in spring a continuous, 
jagged line of their slovenly straw-and- 
feather nests. As soon as the corn ripens 
they muster in myriads, and, wherever a 
field of grain is bounded by a thick hedge 
to which they can retreat, ravage the bor- 
ders and headlands till there is nothing 
left but chaff. When scared, they first fly 
to the hedge, changing its green to a mass 
of brown feathers, and then, if a shot is 
fired, fly off to another part of the field. 
That wood-pigeons, individually the most 
destructive of all winged pests, for they 
will devour almost their own weight in 
corn, have increased to an equal extent, 
is less capable of proof, as they nest 
singly, and one cannot number the flocks 
of them. They come over here, Jean and 
hungry, from the Norwegian forests, and 
speedily grow so large and fat, that at the 
end of the season they cannot make up 
their minds to return. 

But the great enemy of the farmer is the 
rook. He is not such a glutton as the 
wood-pigeon, and varies his food more, 
but what he wants in eating capacity he 
makes up in numbers. Of the multipli- 
cation of rooks all over the country dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years there is 
full and abundant evidence. Exactly the 
same thing has happened in Scotland 
and the Midlands and north of England. 
As is well known, there are two kinds of 
nesting-places known respectively as win- 
ter and summer rookeries. The former 
may be regarded as the bird’s legitimate 
home, and the ancestral rookery is an ad- 
junct to a country house which no one 
would like to be destroyed. To many who 
are neither poets nor painters there is no 
music sweeter than the first cawings of 
the young rooks on a May morning, or the 
harsher notes of their elders as they tum- 
ble and scream in the park, in anticipation 
of the strong October wind which is coming 
to sweep the withering leaves from lime 
and chestnut ; or when, still later, the bare 
and leafless twigs stand out like a black 
tracery againsta clear December sky, they 
hold a parliament on the tree-tops. These 
old rookeries they never desert all the year 
round, and often in the late autumn a care- 
ful mother-crow will be seen mending the 
house which wind or accident has dam- 
aged. But the summer rookeries have 
been erected merely to accommodate the 
surplus population. Assoonas the breed- 
ing season is over they are deserted, par- 
ents and children alike joining the huge 
flock which nightly the “ many-wintered ” 
chief leads back to the ancient roosting- 
place. Now the farmer, who in his pa- 


tient way is willing to put up with a mod- 
erate amount of thieving, and who regards 
the hall or castle rookery as being, like 
the weather, a burden to be borne, loses 
patience when he finds the rooks encroach- 
ing inall directions. And within the past 
few years they have done this to right and 
left. New rookeries have been estab- 
lished by the score, until in some districts 
there is scarcely a strip of plantation ora 
clump of trees without nests on it. If 
undisturbed, these annually grow larger, 
until, as in the old rookery, there is hardly 
a branch without a nest on it. 

It would be more difficult to assign a 
reason for this phenomenal prosperity of 
wild life were not the only exceptions to it 
those species which the game-keeper keeps 
in check. There are not more magpies, 
hawks, ravens, or carrion crows now than 
there used to be, but that is because he is 
continually reducing their numbers, never 
missing an opportunity of killing them in 
the fields, and watching by their nests in 
spring to shoot the parent birds. And the 
very efficiency with which this work is 
done accounts in some measure for the 
increase of the smaller singing birds, the 
lark and the redbreast, finches — includ- 
ing even the once rare and delicate bull- 
finch and the gold-finch whenever it can 
find thistle-down —linnets — green linnets 
may be seen in flocks almost rivalling 
the starlings — blackbirds, thrushes, and 
others. Indeed,in some districts he does 
his work too well, as in those where, 
owing to an absurd notion that owls steal 
eggs and ki!l young game, these useful 
birds were shot down, until rats and mice 
have grown so numerous in the hedge- 
rows, that game-preservers find it difficult 
to protect the eggs of pheasants and par- 
tridges from them. A chapter from the 
recent history of the squirrel may be ad- 
duced to prove that, unless extraordinary 
measures are taken, the present conditions 
are favorable to an inordinate increase of 
wild life in rural England. A Northum- 
brian land-owner, Mr. George Grey of 
Milfield, writes to me: “ This country did 
not suffer from squirrels until about fif- 
teen or twenty years ago, and I have heard 
old men say that they remembered when 
a squirrel here would have been looked 
upon as a rare animal.” They have, how- 
ever, increased to such an extent that 
game-keepers for the last five years have 
had strict orders to shoot them, owing to 
the injury they do to fir-trees. ‘“ Nearly 
every Scotch fir in the Fenton Hill Wood,” 
says Mr. Grey, “some mile and a half 





long, which my father planted, is ruined 
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and will have to be cut down. The young 
plantations at Ewart Wilderness are simi- 
larly destroyed.” 

Now it is obvious that there must be 
some very cogent reason forallthis. Only 
ten or twelve years ago, before the Wild 
Birds Protection Act was passed, it used 
to be urged that English woods and fields 
would soon be bereft of their fauna. To 
some extent, no doubt, the change is to be 
ascribed to that measure. Yet not wholly, 
for a glance over the schedule will show 
that it has been powerless to protect rare 
species, such as the golden oriole, from 
the bird-stuffer, and those which have 
flourished most amazingly are not therein 
mentioned. There are more potent causes, 
one of which, no doubt, is the stringeney 
with which gun-licenses are issued. Of 
old, that graceless ne’er-do-weel, the vil- 
lage sportsman, exercised a considerable 
control over the feathered and furred pop- 
ulation within his range. At night he 
confined himself to game; but in the day- 
time, when he sallied forth to prove the 
virtues of his ancient muzzle-loader, he 
was not particular what he fired at. What- 
ever could move, whether on foot or wings, 
served as a target. And on Easter Mon- 
day, Christmas, or any other holiday, he 
took part in shooting competitions at the 
village, in which small birds served instead 
of pigeons. The rook season was his 
carnival, for, although prohibited from 
visiting the large rooleries, there were 
many outlying plantations free from re- 
striction. But the town-loafers, who are 
now almost the only poachers, when they 
make their expeditions in a dog-cart, are 
too intent on business to pay the slightest 
regard to anything but the partridges and 
pheasants they are in search of, 

There is, however, a stronger reason 
yet for the growth of wild life and the de- 
cadence of the village poacher. Need it 
be said that it is the gradual depopulation 
of the rural districts? Rustics are getting 
over the mad infatuation for the city which 
caused so many of them a few years ago 
to forsake the plough to be barmen in 
public houses, porters in large shops, or 
to follow their calling in great towns, 
They have felt the pinch of hunger as un- 
employed, they have endured the privation 
of strikes, and they have made acquaint- 
ance with the horror and misery of the 
slums. Broken-hearted and palefaced, 


many of them have found their way back 
to the hamlets they came from, to spread 
such accounts as to effectually destroy 
any remaining illusion in regard to the big 
wages obtainable in cities. 


Yet they are 





forced away by an inevitable law. Not in 
one district alone, but everywhere, one 
sees the same thing. Ever more and 
more land thrown into grass, ever more 
and more machinery introduced, ever less 
and less need for men. A single shep- 
herd now suffices where formerly several 
laborers had employment, not only for 
themselves but their families. Even the 
mechanics, the blacksmith, joiner, and 
wheelwright, who lived by mending the 
simple thrashing-machines and other gear 
at the neighboring steadings, find their 
occupation gone, and the odd man who 
eked out a living by doing a job here and 
a job there has had to emigrate for want 
of work. His very children, who gleaned 
the wheat and barley fields, find their 
labor in vain when they have to followa 
low-cutting reaper and a clean-gathering 
horse-rake. And the birds and beasts 
have gained by this change. In the wide 
grassy solitude there is none to disturb 
them as they breed and rear their young. 
For the inhabitants of out-of-the-way ham- 
lets — who were partly the restless out- 
casts of the parish, partly those who had 
no regular employment, and largely men 
with many idle days—were extremely 
destructive. This was owing not only to 
their own poaching and shooting proclivi- 
ties, but they had terriers and lurchers 
which nearly lived in the fields, and half 
wild cats which did equal damage, and 
wholly wild boys and girls who harried 
the nests in the hedgerows and brought in 
the water-hen’s eggs from the river, and 
the wood-pigeon’s eggs from the wood, 
and who “speeled” the great trees and 
despoiled the rookeries. As these grad- 
ually move away, only the more steady 
and respectable classes remain, an illus- 
tration of which I saw some time ago. I 
was staying with a friend who wished a 
summer rookery destroyed. Ten years 
ago his game-keeper had to watch it on 
account of the boys from the village, who 
spoiled the trees with their climbing. 
Naturally enough, he thought he had only 
to send for some of these imps, and, by 
offering a small reward, have the nests 
flung down. He did so, but, though sev- 
eral came, not one could swarm up the 
trees. The art was forgotten. Is it any 
wonder that in these vastly changed con- 
ditions English wild life should flourish 
as it has never done before, should flour- 
ish until it threatens to overrun agriculture 
and inflict upon it losses serious enough 
to make the farmer look round him fora 
remedy? 

It is frequently asserted by those who 
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have no pecuniary interest in the matter 
that it is a mistake to kill the rook, inas- 
much as it is so useful an aid towards 
ridding the land of grubs, and many con- 
troversies have arisen on this point. The 
belief, however, seems grounded on ob- 
servations made many years ago. A 
rook’s appetite, like that of other crea- 
tures, is adaptable. When there were 
fewer birds and more arable land, it is 
possible that he could find nearly enough 
worms to live upon, Latterly he has ap- 
proximated to the carrion crow in his 
tastes, and become omnivorous. During 
the past year I have had occasion to test 
his diet in a variety of ways, and the re- 
sults are surprising. That the rook will 
kill and eat young chickens and ducklings, 
that it will hunt young partridges along a 
hedgerow and make off with unfledged 
pheasants, that it will kill small birds 
when it can catch them, and carry off the 
eggs of a fowl which has made its nest 
away from the run, are facts of common 
observation. During the breeding season 
a rook was seen to carry off a nest-egg of 
earthenware to its young in the rookery 
close to the manor-house. If any doubt 
had remained as to the identity of the 
depredators —and town naturalists are 
always ready to assert that country people 
do not know the difference between the 
rook and the carrion crow — it was speed- 
ily set atrest. A steel trap baited either 
with eggs or dead birds was set, and the 
rooks easily taken. Indeed the old method 
of taking hawks or carrion crows by means 
of a trap set on the top of a high pole and 


baited with eggs —which used to be so 


effectual a quarter of a century ago— is 
now useless, owing to the fact that the 
hungry and numerous rooks take the bait 
so greedily as not to give the others a 
chance of being captured. It would seem, 
therefore, that the rook is rapidly devel- 
oping into more of a bird of prey than he 
has ever been before. 

Yet that is not the main ground of the 
farmer’s complaint. This is the damage 
done to his crops. The ravages go on 
from year’s end to year’s end. Last spring, 
when the seed corn was just being put in 
the soil, we shot great numbers, and exam- 
ined their gizzards to find that not one in 
ten had a worm in it, while nearly all the 
rest were full of the barley, wheat, and oats 
from which the farmer expected a mani- 
fold return, Further on in the season, 
when the first green spear-points were 
being thrust through the damp mould, the 
rooks seeking for worms would run their 
bills along the tiny drills, and in their 
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search uproot the sprouting grain and 
leave it to wither inthe sun. During the 
period which intervenes between seed- 
time and harvest, when the land is all 
green with unshot corn and grass ready 
for the mower, and potatoes and turnips 
are just appearing above the ground, there 
is no agricultural produce to steal, and the 
rook is thrown almost entirely upon grubs 
for existence. It is then he develops his 
carnivorous propensities, for there are 
families to support, and barn-yards and 
game-preserves are raided. But in my 
opinion the rooks are often half starved 
in midsummer, especially if the season be 
ahotone. In adry Jure or July, if shot 
when digging for food in a bit of old pas- 
ture or in a gravel pit or dry ditch, their 
stomachs are as empty and thei~ bodies as 
lean as they are in the heart of a hard 
winter. But as soon as the grain begins 
to grow yellow, and when the sheaves are 
nearly ready for the leading-cart, they 
soon become fat and plump again. At that 
period the crops examined with a micro- 
scope showed in almost every case noth- 
ing but grain, and that of the finest kind. 
Nor is this the only tribute they ex-ct 
from the harvest field. When the winter 
frosts come, and the grubs dive under- 
ground to escape it, and the land is all 
hard, they approach the stackyard and tear 
off the covering of the stacks, till they 
reach the corn, leaving, as they do so, 
holes, which if not stopped before the rain 
comes will be ruinous. At that time, too, 
they do incalculable mischief in the tur- 
nip-fields, for every root which has its 
skin broken by their strong bills will fall a 
prey to the frost. Inthis way whole drills 
and fields are often destroyed. The rook 
is also very fond of potatoes. Some nat- 
uralists say he works along the drills only 
for grubs, but, if watched, he will soon 
be noticed making off with a tuber in his 
mouth, flying off to his nest with the seed- 
potatoes in spring, and fighting with his 
comrades for the best of the young ones 
later in the year. 

Taking all these things into considera- 
tion, and still giving the rook all the credit 
due to him for killing grubs, the farmer 
holds that the blackmail exacted is out of 
all proportion to the protection given. 
The lime, vitriolized bone, and other ma- 
nures which he uses, are much more effec- 
tive grub-destroyers than the birds, and 
help the c: ps instead of damaging them. 
It is not as in the days when stable ma- 
nure — with which grubs were actually 
carried to the land — was in common use. 
Among the farmers and proprietors in 
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North Northumberland there was there- 
fore practical unanimity, when it was pro- 
posed that extraordinary measures should 
be taken to cope with the extraordinary 
multiplication of the enemy. This was 
the origin of the ‘ Association for con- 
trolling the numbers of Rooks, Sparrows, 
and Wood-pigeons.” It was a calumny 
to say that extermination ever was contem- 
plated. Indeed the very names of the 
members, many of whom had more than a 
local reputation as sportsmen, offered a 
sufficient guarantee that no effort would 
be made to reduce the number of species 
of English birds. At a meeting held on 
the 15th of February of the present year, 
the following rules, which I give in a sum- 
marized form, were adopted. 

That each occupier of land be asked to 
pay one halfpenny per acre of arable land, 
the owners to be asked to subscribe as 
may seem best tothem. (To this request 
a very liberal response has been made.) 

The association to provide ammunition 
free of cost, and to pay twopence for each 
old rook killed, and twopence per dozen 
for sparrows’ eggs. 

Committees were appointed in each 
County Council Division to have the work 
carried on, and to them shot rooks and 
sparrows’ eggs were to be taken. 

Owners of rookeries were to appoint 
their own men to shoot. 

It was not judged necessary to offer any 
reward for killing wood-pigeons, as, for 
obvious reasons, many proprietors had 
scruples about giving permission. To 
sum up the results as briefly as possible 
up to the end of August — practically the 
end of the year — 10,650 cartridges were 
issued, besides powder, shot, caps, and 
wads for the muzzle-loaders. Claims were 
made and recognized for the killing of 
4,263 old rooks and the destruction of 2733 
dozen sparrows’ eggs. But this does not 
represent half the work done by the mem- 
bers. Inthe early portion of the year it 
was customary to station men at various 
parts of the large rookeries at night, to 
shoot the old birds as they came home to 
roost for the evening. ihe party was 
usually composed of the game-keepers 
from several adjacent estates, and on 
these occasions the proprietor provided 
ammunition, and no claim was made for 
the birds killed. Over five thousand old 
rooks were killed in this way. Thus, 
nearly ten thousand old rooks, besides 
young ones, have been destroyed. It can 
hardly be said that they are missed. To 
all appearance there are just as many as 
ever in the fields and plantations; but it 
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will not be possible to estimate the dimi- 
nution until next breeding season, when it 
will be interesting to observe if the nests 
are rebuilt in the summer rookeries, where 
they have been destroyed. Some favorite 
rookeries, from sentimental and other 
reasons, have not been shot at all; prob- 
ably they will next year be increased in 
size. What is to be noticed, however, is 
the very much greater shyness of those 
which remain. The alacrity with whicha 
flock of old rooks would disappear from 
a field to which a man with a gun came, 
was always proverbial, but now it is a diffi- 
cult matter to get within sight of them at 
all. The labors of the little boy employed 
by the farmer to scare them with a wooden 
clapper have been very much lightened. 

Why the rook war will be most closely 
watched in future, however, will be to 
notice how far it extends to other coun- 
ties. That it should begin in Northum- 
berland was only natural, but the condi- 
tions which obtain there exist more or 
less in all other counties. From every 
part there is a stream of migrants making 
townward and leaving a solitude in the 
fields. Everywhere grazing is being sub- 
stituted for arable culture, and there is no 
prospect of this ceasing as long as corn is 
imported socheaply from abroad. Not in 
one place alone have the gun-licenses had 
the effect of practically exterminating the 
amateur sportsman of the village or ham- 
let, and reducing the number of rural as 
distinguished from town poachers. The 
vast increase of wild life, interesting as it 
is in itself, is still more important as a 
symptom of these changes. If they con- 
tinue, they will result in an entire revolu- 
tion in what we have hitherto considered 
the most salient features in English coun- 
trv life. 

ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE OLD MISSIONARY. 
A NARRATIVE. 
BY SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I. 


IV. 
THE GOING DOWN OF THE SUN. 


THAT hot weather was one of the hot- 
test and happiest which I spent in India. 
It was my first year in independent charge 
of a district, with the endless interests of 
the position intensified by youth, and still 
unblunted by wont. It was passed, too, in 
the closest intercourse with a man marked 
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out by his talents for a brilliant career, 
and by the sweetness of his nature for in- 
timate and enduring friendship. 

Arthur Ayliffe had held his treasury 
and jail in 1857 with eighty policemen, and 
the half-dozen sporting rifles of his dis- 
trict staff, against three successive bands 
of mutineers, each of whom outnumbered 
his little force tenfold. A companionship 
of the Bath and quick promotion were his 
legitimate rewards. While still a young 
magistrate he found himself appointed 
commissioner of the six western districts 
of the lower Ganges, stretching from the 
swamps of the Hugli to the forests and 
mountains which separate Bengal from the 
Central Provinces. The population of 
this wide tract amounted to about seven 
millions — a great diversity of races, with 
the astute Hindu at the one end, and the 
primitive aboriginal tribes at the other. 

During several years Ayliffe won golden 
opinions by calming down the excitement 
which a local rising of the hill people in 
1855 had left behind. But on the passing 
of the famous series of codes, the Calcutta 
secretariat worked itself into a fervor for 
legislative symmetry against which he set 
his face. In one of his protests against 
applying a uniform procedure to races 
in widely different stages of human soci- 
ety, he was held to have gone beyond the 
decorous limits of official remonstrance. 
No public scandal followed. The too out- 
spoken commissioner merely found it ex- 
pedient to take furlough. On his return 
he was gazetted to the judgeship of the 
district in which I was then serving — one 
of the six formerly in his charge. 

He swallowed the pill in silence. In 
those days a district judgeship, which is 
now rightly recognized as an important 
post demanding a special training and no 
mean capacity, was held in small esteem. 
The district judges were for the most part 
heavy, elderly gentlemen, who had not 
made their mark in the more active 
branches of the administration. To this 
rule there were indeed brilliant exceptions. 
But generally speaking the abler men re- 
garded the office as an unavoidable halt in 
their promotion from magistrate of a dis- 
trict to commissioner of a division ; or as 
a locus penitentie for a commissioner who 
had had a difference with the government, 
or made a mistake. In Ayliffe’s case the 
service felt some indignation, as the gov- 
ernment soon afterwards found itself con- 
strained to relax the uniformity of the 
codes to which he had been sacrificed. 
But the sympathy of his brother officers 
fell flat, Ayliffe himself seeming quite con- 
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tent with the change. He went to work 
on his judicial duties as keenly as if he 
had given up any thought of higher ad- 
vancement, save the humdrum promotion 
by seniority to the Supreme Court. 

The judge’s house was an imposing 
white edifice, with pillared verandas and a 
flat roof, in the middle of an extensive 
unenclosed park dotted with ancient trees. 
A long avenue led across the parched 
sward to the judge’s garden, which was 
separated from the main park by a public 
road. This garden, the work of a line of 
judges during a hundred years, was the 
one perennially green spot in our arid 
station. In the good old days of John 
Company, when the district officers freely 
used the jail labor, gangs of prisoners had 
excavated a broad, winding piece of water 
which expanded almost to the dignity of a 
lake. Its cool depths and green, shady 
margin formed a rustic swimming bath of 
singular beauty. Artificial hollows sup- 
plied moist beds for a luxuriance of gay 
flowers, and were screened from the hot 
winds by blossoming shrubs and rather 
closely planted trees. The mud dug out 
for the lake had been erected eighty 
years ago into a little hill, now clothed 
with an orange-grove, and at once suggest- 
ing the Mound in New College garden at 
Oxford. From the arbor on its summit 
one looked across the undulating country 
to where the sun set among the western 
hills. The further end of the spacious 
garden had been walled off for the station 
graveyard — the first English grave hav- 
ing been dug for the little daughter of a 
judge at the end of the last century. 

In our small station each officer had a 
house assigned to him by custom. The 
judge’s house, the magistrate’s house, and 
the assistant’s bungalow, were from time 
immemorial rented by a succession of the 
officers whose names they bore. Indeed, 
they appeared even in the survey maps 
under those unchangeable designations. 
My dwelling, the magistrate’s house, was 
fallen into disrepair, and that year the 
landlord, on commencing the annual patch- 
ing up, found the beams which supported 
the heavy flat roof completely tunnelled 
out by white ants. This meant four 
months in the hands of the workmen, and 
the judge kindly offered me quarters dur- 
ing the slow process of re-roofing. It was 
not considered quite regular for the judge 
and magistrate to live together, as the 
executive and judicial powers in a district 
at that time often came into collision. 
But no one else had a house with suffi- 
cient spare room to take me in, so my 
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hens and ducks and guinea-fowls were 
driven over to Ayliffe’s poultry-yard, and 
I took up my abode with my friend. 

It was altogether a bachelor station. 
None of the three civilians was a married 
man, the doctor was a widower, and the 
wife of the district superintendent of 
police had gone to England with her chil- 
dren. The hot winds set in early like a 
consuming fire. The large double win- 
dows stood open all night, and were shut 
up tight in the early morning ; the heavy 
venetian doors outside the glass doing 
their best to hermetically seal the interior 
from the glare and heat. We had to start 
for our gallop by five o’clock, or not get it 
at all except at the risk of a sunstroke. 
The courts and public offices opened at 
seven, and closed for the day before noon. 
Then each man drove swiftly through the 
furnace of shimmering air to his darkened 
and silent home. A lingering bath and a 
languid breakfast brought the hot hours to 
one o’clock. The slow combustion of the 
suffocating afternoon was endured some- 
how under the punka, with the help of the 
endless bundles of papers in one’s office- 
box, read by chance rays which fiercely 
forced an entrance through every chink in 
the double windows of glass and wood. 
About six, we all met at the raquette court, 
whose high wall by that time cast a suffh- 
cient shadow. A couple of four-handed 
games (the doctor was grown too stout to 
play) left us streaming at every pore, and 
marking at each step a damp footprint 
through our tennis shoes on the pavement. 
Then the delicious plunge in the swimming 
bath in the judge’s garden ! the one moment 
of freshness looked forward to throughout 
the long, exhausting day. A cheroot and 
an iced drink, as we lay fanned by the 
servants on long chairs at the top of the 
Mount —and presently, almost in a mine 
ute, the sun had once more hidden his 
malignant face, and the blinding glare of 
day had given place to the stifling stillness 
of night. 

Our house entertained on two evenings 
a week, and we usually dined out two 
other evenings with whist afterwards, and 
a modest pool at loo on Saturday nights 
to give vent tothe doctor’s Irish energies. 
Sometimes we passed a domestic edict 
not to dine till the thermometer fell to 
ninety-five degrees, and waited till past 
nine o’clock without seeing the mercury 
sink to that point. But the life was full 
of compensations. In the first place, an 


Englishman enjoys capital health in the 
hot weather, if still young and not afraid 
of exercise, and with plenty of work. I 
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was living, moreover, with perhaps the 
most charming and accomplished man in 
the service. Ayliffe’s resources of com- 
panionship were inexhaustible. His un- 
failing cheerfulness and sweet courtesy. of 
manner were in themselves sufficiently 
pleasant. But it was rather his quick and 
genuine sympathy with one’s own small 
efforts and interests that endeared him in 
daily life. One somehow felt, also, in the 
presence of a great reserve of force. 

His many-colored but pithy talk made 
the breakfast cheroot a delightful episode 
in the long, hot day. After dinner, when 
we were alone and not reading or playing 
chess, we had our cane chairs taken up to 
the flat roof. There, in the starlight, he 
would pour forth those stores of incisive 
practical observation and flashes of per- 
ception which have since earned for him 
a foremost place among Indian governors 
and thinkers of our day. On one evening 
he was the experienced and sagacious ad- 
ministrator, with his mind full of the com- 
plex problems of Indian rule. Onanother, 
he was the philosopher sitting reflective 
on the river-bank, and watching with calm 
but friendly eyes the stream of ancient 
races and religions and institutions as it 
flowed past. 

The story of the missionary’s new peas- 
ant settlement interested him, and led to 
an intimacy between the two men. In- 
deed, the character of Trafalgar Douglas 
appealed in a special manner alike to the 
practical and the speculative side of 
Ayliffe’s nature. The old missionary had 
reached a serene region beyond the per- 
turbations of dogma. We were to find, 
too, during that hot weather, that his was 
a calm of soul which no earthly agitation 
could ruffle—neither the frustration of 
long-cherished hopes, nor the bitterness 
of desertion, nor sharp physical pain. 
For, as the scorching end of April melted 
into a fiery May, a great calamity befell 
our aged friend. It appeared that the 
glare and hot winds which he faced while 
portioning out the new village lands, must 
have hastened the failure of eyesight that 
had been going on for several years. The 
first day I looked in at his cottage after 
his return, I found him at his library table, 
the manuscript of his beloved dictionary 
spread before him, and his hand resting 
on the head of his little daughter, who was 
sitting on a stool by his side. 

“It all seems very faint to me,” he said 
with an air of pained perplexity; “can 
the ink have faded so soon?” 

I glanced at the written slips, neatly 
pasted by the zealous girlish fingers on 
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the sheets of yellow paper. They read 
as clear as before. The little daughter 
looked up wistfully at me for a moment, 
when threw her arms round her father’s 
neck, convulsively kissing his dimmed 
eyes, and choking with pent-up sobs. 

Our good doctor attended him with an 
anxious kindness that tried, perhaps not 
altogether in vain, to make up for his lack 
of ophthalmic science. He told us from 
the first, however, that, so far as he under- 
stood the case, it was a hopeless one — 
atrophy of the nerves of vision. The 
judge, on the pretext of a rather stubborn 
ear-ache, caught while sleeping close un- 
der the punka, sent for a specialist from 
Calcutta. The famous surgeon, after do- 
ing what was needful for Ayliffe, made a 
careful examination of the missionary’s 
eyes. His report confirmed our worst 
fears. By that time Mr. Douglas could 
only distinguish day from night, or a 
bright, moving flame, and the professor 
informed us that no change for the better 
must be hoped for. Next morning Ayliffe 
gently told the truth to the old man. 

In the afternoon I went to sit with our 
stricken friend. A dust storm, bringing 
its torrent of rain, had cooled the air, but 
the sun had broken out again with an in- 
sufferable radiance. The old missionary 
was.sitting as before at his table, which, 
however, had been drawn close to the 
window. One of his hands played in his 
little girl’s hair, with the other he turned 
from time to time the written sheets be- 
fore him, which he was never again to see. 
But on his face rested a perfect serenity, 
and his eyes, in which no outward change 
could be discerned, turned to me with their 
old beam of benevolent welcome. As I 
looked at him there, surrounded by the 
great unfinished work of his life, the work 
which no man but himself could complete, 
and from which he was now shut out for- 
ever, I felt as if any poor commonplace of 
consolation that I could offer would choke 
me in the utterance. The double win- 
dows, strangely enough on such a glaring 
afternoon, had been thrown wide open. I 
sat for some moments in silence, with my 
heart too full for speech, while he looked 
mildly out into the intolerable sunshine. 

I could only press his hand and stammer 
some words of deepest sorrow. 

“Ah, my dear young friend,” he said 
with a gentle smile, “you do not know 
how much remains to me. I thank my 
merciful Maker,” he continued, uncon- 
sciously raising his sightless eyes to 
heaven, ‘*since he has been pleased to 
hide from me the face of man, and all his 





lesser creatures, that he has graciously 
left me his first work of creation, his beau- 
tiful gift of light.” 

We soon found that this was no mo- 
mentary exaltation of the mind, but a fixed 
and calm content. At first we hoped that, 
with the willing help of Ayton, the assist- 
ant magistrate (and a Boden scholar, as I 
have mentioned, in his Oxford days), the 
dictionary might go on. Indeed, Ayliffe 
had a few sheets put in type in Calcutta. 
On their arrival it was pathetic to see the 
delight with which the venerable scholar 
passed his finger-tips across their smooth 
surface, and then across the rumpled, 
coarse pages of yellow, country paper on 
which the slips of the separate words were 
pasted. Buta fortnight of disappointing 
effort made it clear that their revision in- 
volved a knowledge of the hill language 
which the old missionary alone possessed. 
It was a labor altogether beyond the rare 
hours of leisure which the daily grinding 
at the official mill-stones allowed to any of 
us. The missionary was himself the first 
to come to this conclusion, and he begged 
Ayliffe to go to no further expense in 
printing. Then, for a time, we tried to 
avoid all reference to the matter. But 
evening after evening we found the blind, 
white-haired scholar at his writing-table, 
in the fierce glare of the sinking sun, with 
his long, silky fingers travelling over, alter- 
nately, the smooth proof-sheets and the 
uneven, yellow manuscript. 

By degrees he made it easy for his 
friends to talk on tke subject. He had 
peacefully accepted the fact that the finish- 
ing of his beloved work was not for him 
in this world. But he seemed to look on 
its completion as merely delayed. He 
never suggested any means for carrying it 
out, although every now and then there 
came to the surface a still expectation and 
quiet trust that the work would be done. 
One evening he said with a smile: “ After 
all, I have but ploughed up a new field, 
and put the seed in the furrows. When 
the harvest is ready, the Lord will send 
the reaper into the harvest.” 

As Ayliffe and I rode home afterwards, 
I could not help commenting on this curi- 
ous confidence in a fruition which now 
seemed so hopeless. 

“ Leave now,” Ayliffe quietly answered, 


‘** Leave Now for dogs and apes, 
Man has Forever.”’ 


“TI wonder,” I went on, “ if that clever 
young Brahman whom I heard preaching 
in the forest will be of any use. I hear 
he is coming in from the new village to 
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headquarters, to help the missionary in 
his current duties.” 

‘© If the Brahman has fibre in him,” re- 
plied Ayliffe, “he might be the prop of 
this man’s oldage. Yet who knows? A 
youth who starts life with such a wrench 
away from the order of things around him 
as is implied by conversion, may have 
strange oscillations before he reaches true 
equilibrium or poise. He will help no 
doubt in the school and religious services, 
and in giving out medicines to the sick. 
But a task like the dictionary is not to be 
accomplished by any impulse of emotion; 
only by long and steadfast labor.” 

1 am afraid that the sympathy which we 
felt for the venerable scholar, on the break- 
down of his magnum opus when so near 
completion, has somewhat obscured, in 
this narrative, the daily routine of his life. 
It was not the tradition of the service in 
lower Bengal to take any vivid interest in 
the details of mission work. A friendly 
subscription which compromised no one, 
and a few kindly words when presiding at 
the annual distribution of prizes in the 
mission school, represented our utmost 
connection with proselytizing enterprise. 
The judge, as the senior civilian, read 
prayers Officially in the circuit house on 
Sunday afternoons ; to have attended the 
mission church would have struck us as 
an odd, and indeed rather an irregular pro- 
ceeding. But the things of which we 
knew so little still formed, as théy had 
formed for forty years, the staple work of 
the old missionary’s day. 

In the early morning his daughter led 
him round the dilapidated fish-pond to the 
little chapel on the opposite side; and 
there the white head, erect above the 
desk, repeated from memory the familiar 
morning prayers in Bengali to a small 
gathering of the mission servants, a few 
women, and some of the school-children. 
From the chapel he went direct to the 
adjoining schoolhouse. The pupils, of 
whom the majority were non-Christians, 
had already assembled, a hundred and 
thirty strong, in three long rooms, open- 
ing one into the other. When Mr. Doug- 
las stood up at his table they all joined in 
a Bengali hymn, followed by a very short 
prayer and a chapter from the Gospels. 
The secular work of the day then began. 
Mr. Douglas had always aimed, not at am- 
bitious standards of instruction, but rather 
to make the work of educating self-acting 
among his people, and independent of 
extraneous aid. Children of every faith 
were welcome; the clever ones rose to be 
pupil teachers ; and the best of these, with- 
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| out distinction of creed, were in due time 
| drafted into a normal class, in which they 
| received a practical training as school-mas- 
ters. 

In this way he obtained a highly quali- 
fied staff for his own central school. He 
was also enabled to send out a constant 
stream of men on whose moral character 
and intellectual ability he could thoroughly 
rely, to about thirty village schools which 
he had set up among the Christian popu- 
lation throughout the district and in the 
hill country. The system was self-sup- 
porting. The fees in the central school 
more than defrayed its own expenses. The 
elders of the outlying Christian villages, 
in which a teacher had been established, 
levied a monthly dole in money and rice 
for his maintenance. The surplus fees 
from the central station school supple- 
mented these allowances in the poorer 
hamlets. 

The old missionary’s custom was to 
plant out a teacher—who was usually, 
although not always, a catechist as well — 
in a backward tract, and to maintain him 
until he gathered together a group: of pu- 
pils, often under no better shelter than a 
spreading banian-tree. By degrees the 
villagers began to take a pride in watching 
their children being taught, set up a mat 
hut for a schoolhouse, and provided for 
the subsistence of the master. The mis- 
sionary then withdrew his grant, and ap- 
plied the money to planting out a new 
school elsewhere. He held that education 
should not be expected to pay its way, at 
starting, among people who had never 
known its value, and that this was a case 
in which the supply must create the de- 
mand. I believe thatsome such words of 
his, in a conversation which he had a 
quarter of a century before with the gov- 
ernor-general on his Excellency’s prog- 
ress through the district, gave rise to the 
similar government institutions for back- 
ward tracts, long known as the Lord Auck- 
land schools. 

Notwithstanding his blindness, the 
venerable instructor still gave two hours 
in the early morning to his training class 
of teachers, each youth in which was to 
him not only a chosen pupil, but a be- 
loved young friend. He also kept what 
seemed, for so gentle a nature, a marvel- 
lously firm hand on the general discipline. 
Indeed, under his sanction, the head-mas- 
ter used the rod with a freedom unknown 
in the neighboring government school. 

One morning, as he paced slowly round 
the shaded margin of the fish-pond for a 
little exercise, leaning on my arm, with 
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the hum from his schoolhouse filling the | 
still air, I ventured to ask why he laid so| 
much stress on teaching, as compared with 
the preaching which formed the popular 
idea of a missionary’s work. 

“I hope,” he said quietly, “that while 
I do the one I have not left the other un- 
done. Inthe days of my strength I spoke 
daily to the people, and now the catechists 
strive faithfully with them in the bazaars 
and villages. But I have never forgotten 
John Lawrence’s parting words to me 
when he passed through Calcutta on sick- 
leave, in 1840: ‘ The “only way that will 
bring the natives to truer and more en- 
lightened ideas is the gradual progress of 
erlucation, The attempts to change the 
faith of the adult population have hith- 
erto failed, and will, I am afraid, continue 
to fail.’” 

“ But,” I interposed, “is not our State 
education doing this on a far larger 
scale?” 

“I greatly fear,” he replied, “that it is 
not. Your State education has started as 
a reaction against three principles, which, 
although they have been pushed too far in 
India, are fundamental needs of human 
nature —the principle of discipline, the 
principle of religion, the principle of con- 
tentment. The old indigenous schools 
carried punishment to the verge of tor- 
ture. Your government schools pride 
themselves in having almost done away 
with the rod, and in due time you will 
have on your hands a race of young men 
who have grown up without discipline. 
The indigenous schools, and still more the 
native colleges, made religion too much 
the staple of instruction in most parts of 
India; in many provinces commencing 
their day’s work by chanting a long invo- 
cation to the sun, or some other deity, 
while every boy began his exercise by 
writing the name of Ganesa at the top. 
Your government schools take credit for 
ostentatiously abstaining from religious 
teaching of any sort, and in due time you 
will have on your hands a race of young 
men who have grown up in the public 
non-recognition of a God. The indige- 
nous schools educated the working and 
trading classes for the natural business of 
their lives. Your government schools 
spur on every clever small boy with schol- 
arships and money allowances, to try to 
get into a bigger school, and so through 
many bigger schools, with the stimulus of 
bigger scholarships, to a university de- 
gree. In due time you will have on your 
hands an overgrown clerkly generation, 
whom you have trained in their youth to 
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| depend on government allowances and to 
| look to government service, but whose 
adult ambitions not all the offices of the 
government would satisfy. What are you 
to do with this great clever class, forced 
up under a foreign system, without disci- 
pline, without contentment, and without a 
God?” 

The old man had disengaged his arm 
from mine, and was standing motionless, 
erect, with his sightless eyes looking forth 
from their deep sockets into space. At 
that moment it flashed upon me what 
Trafalgar Douglas must once have been. 

“ The day will come,” he went on, as in 
a reverie, “when your State educators 
will be face to face with the results. They 
will be forced back on the old indigenous 
schools as the sure foundation of public 
instruction in India, They will find out 
that races who for ages have borne a 
heavy yoke throughout life, cannot be 
trained up without discipline in their 
youth. They will also discover that the 
end of national education is not to create 
one vast clerkly class, but to fit ali classes 
for their natural work. You will then, I 
suppose, set up technical schools, to do 
in some manner what the old native sys- 
tem of the hedge-school and the hereditary 
handicraft did in too excessive a measure. 
The government will discern the danger 
of millions of men growing up in a dis- 
credited faith, and it will piece together a 
moral text book to take the place of a 
God. I shall not see that day, I know 
not how its difficulties will be met, nor 
how the great changes which must come 
will break in on our missionary schools. 
But night and morning I pray that wisdom 
may be given to our rulers to know the 
times and the seasons, and to do right- 
eousness to this wandering people.” 

After an eloquent outburst of this kind 
—and such outbursts became more fre- 
quent as his blindness more and more 
pent up his nature within itself —the old 
man would havea period of profound calm. 
On that particular morning, as it was the 
festival of a Hindu goddess, and the courts 
were closed, I went in with him to his 
dispensary —a little room in his bunga- 
low, where he daily prescribed to the sick 
at the close of his school work. 1 believe 
that at one time the people flocked in 
numbers to him, and that he even con- 
ducted surgical operations. But the grow- 


ing popularity of the station hospital 
supported by local subscriptions and a 
government grant, had for several years 
made its wards the centre of medical re- 
Of the score of very poor women 


lief. 
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and children who sat weariedly on the 
floor of the missionary’s veranda, only two 
or three were new cases. Most of the 
others had come with bottles to be refilled, 
usually with fever mixture, for their sick 
folk athome. The aged practitioner was 
very slow and gentle with them, and, not- 
withstanding his blindness, managed to 
get a clear knowledge of each applicant’s 
needs. A native compounder made up 
the prescriptions under his orders, or re- 
plenished the phials and ointment boxes 
from big blue bottles and delf jars. When 
the last of his patients had departed, the 
old man sat silent for some time. 

“TI find,” he at length said, with a sigh, 
“that my ministrations are not so accept- 
able as they once were. At first, when 
prescribing medicine, I offered up in each 
case a short prayer, in which the other 
patients joined. This gave them great 
confidence in the remedies. Before com- 
ing back to India to start doctoring, I had 
held much communion with Edward Ir- 
ving, and for years I used the benediction 
of oil, and the beautiful order for anointing 
the sick in the liturgy of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church. But I found that the 
sorcerers in the hill country and the old 
native practitioners of the border em- 
ployed somewhat similar ceremonies, es- 
pecially in the application of oil. Or 
rather, the people did not distinguish be- 
tween their incantations and my prayers. 
If I lost a man from fever, the widow 
would bitterly complain that her husband 
had died because I had only spoken words, 
instead of administering the quinine-pow- 
der wrapped up in a paper with the prayer 
written on it. 

*“ When the hill sorcerers asked me for 
my secrets, and I gave them a few com- 
mon remedies, they thanked me politely. 
But they went away and told the villagers 
that I was very deep, as I kept to myself 
the spells, without which the drugs were 
merely dead earths. Theold Hindu prac- 
titioners of the border country were worse. 
For they said that, if they had as good 
medicine as mine, their gods would never 
let their sick people die. So that when- 
ever a man recovered, the Christian drugs 
got the credit ; and whenever a man died, 
the Christian god was reviled. I could 
not go on with prayers which to the hear- 


ers were only a more cunning magic. It 
would not have been honest. But since I 
gave them up, the people have not had 
the same confidence in my practice, and 
go to the government hospital instead. 
They say that the medicines there are ad- 
ministered by order of the queen, and so 
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do not require further divine aid or spells 
of any sort.” 

“1 can well understand these notions 
among the hill people,” I remarked ; “ but 
surely your Christian converts know bet- 
ter. 

“Christian converts,” he answered 
sadly, “remain, like other people, pretty 
much what their early training has made 
them. Indeed, some of the catechists are 
anxious to again use the prayers when 
giving medicine. It so happens that the 
very first Christian hymn composed in the 
Bengali language was a sick-bed sup- 
plication. Only yesterday the Brahman 
preacher, whom you saw in our cold- 
weather encampment, was urging me as 
their spokesman inthis matter. Heis a 
godly youth, and but for the work of the 
new village I had hoped to send him to 
Calcutta to be ordained priest on this 
coming Trinity Sunday. He has held 
deacon’s orders for a full year. I pointed 
out to him that our Anglican liturgy does 
not provide for the use of prayers in the 
administration of medicine. He respect- 
fully pled the precept of St. James, and I 
refrained from further speech, lest I should 
be a disturber of his faith. His mind is 
working in many directions, and in my 
weakness I can only trust the end to 
God.” 

Just then we heard a light step in the 
veranda, and his little daughter ran round 
from another room, saying with a laugh, 
“Have you forgotten my lessons to-day, 
dear papa? I am quite ready.” The old 
man’s face lost its look of care ina mo- 
ment, as he took her small hand in his, 
and we went into the library. 

Only a short time remained till their 
breakfast —the missionary kept earlier 
hours than the rest of the station, finishing 
his long morning’s work by nine in the 
cold weather, and its still more numerous 
duties in the summer months by ten. The 
child sat down on a lowseat at her father’s 
knee, and gravely went through her tasks. 
She first repeated a psalm in the vigorous 
Scotch metrical version, which she had 
committed to memory. Then she did her 
geography, pointing out the towns of Eu- 
rope (which she had also learned by heart) 
onamap. When one was not to be found 
on it, she got her father to guide her to its 
position. Her sweet gratitude and quick 
tact made the old man feel, notwithstand- 
ing his blindness, that he was taking a 
leading part in the proceedings. He lis- 
tened with pride as she read out her chap- 
ter of history, asking her from time to 
time to spell the more difficult words. 
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Before doing so she would solemnly each 
time place the book on his knees, face 
downwards, so that she could not see the 
page. At the end he questioned her on 
the whole lessons of the day. The anx- 
ious child had learned everything so per- 
fectly that her blind preceptor was not 
allowed for a moment to feel his infirmity 
a hindrance in examining her in the books 
which he could not see. 

Unlike most elderly people in India, the 
missionary took no afternoon sleep. As 
long as his sight lasted, he devoted that 
undisturbed pause in the day to his dic- 
tionary. Now that this work had been 
withdrawn from him, he calmly rearranged 
his hours to the new conditions imposed 
on his life. Instead of taking up the cur- 
rent work of the mission after breakfast, 
as his practice had been, he gave the 
forenoon to his daughter, telling her old 
stories of the Solway and Scottish border, 
while she sat beside him and sewed; or 
listening to her reading aloud whatever 
girlish book she was engaged on; and 
indeed occasionally dictating to her letters 
to his friends. It was a very little hand 
that slowly traced those epistles, in which 
the mild benevolence and experience of 
age contrasted quaintly with the large, 
unformed writing of childhood. After a 
two-o’clock dinner he made his daughter 
retire to rest, and the young Brahman 
preacher came to him with the reports 
from the outlying schools and Christian 
hamlets, and all the miscellaneous work of 
the mission. 

Much of the old man’s business con- 
sisted in settling disputes of the Christian 
villagers, and the veranda gradually filled 
with the litigants and their witnesses as 
the afternoon wore on. Frequently, too, 
the headmen of one of the non-Christian 
hill tribes would arrive in the mission en- 
closure to seek his advice, or to ask him 
to decide their differences. Groups of 
them might be seen smoking patiently 
under his mango-trees, or filling their 
pitchers at his lotus-covered fish-pond, 
which they had named rather prettily in 
their hill language, “ The Waters of Rec- 
onciliation.” The calamity lately fallen 
upon him increased rather than lessened 
this branch of his work. His age and 
blindness seemed to have given an addi- 
tional sanctity to his decisions. 

The circumstance, also, that his doors 
now stood wide open all afternoon, in 
spite of the outside glare, enabled the 
whole body of onlookers and petitioners 
to watch each successive case till their 





own turn came. It was indeed a striking 
sight, as I witnessed it late one afternoon. 
The tall, venerable figure, with its white 
hair, and deep-set eyes that looked forth 
into the brightness with the glance of a 
grand old eagle, sat just inside the-open 
folding-door, and listened with an immov- 
able face to the loud disputants in the 
veranda. His very slowness and silence, 
which had grown painfully on him since 
his loss of sight, appeared to make the 
people attach the greater weight to every 
word which at length came reluctantly 
from his lips. Worried as we officials 
were by petty cases dragged upwards 
from one tribunal to another, I could not 
help telling him, when his litigants had 
gone, that the missionary’s court was the 
only judgment seat in the district from 
which there was no appeal. 

He had gone back to the chair at his 
writing-table, on which lay the printed 
pages and the rough, yellow manuscript 
of his dictionary — the usual position in 
which I found him when his day’s work 
was done. We had by this time per- 
suaded him to occasionally take a drive in 
the evening —a concession which he only 
made to his daughter’s health, and because 
she firmly refused to come without him. 
As there was no barouche nor any femi- 
nine vehicle in the station, and my Aus- 
tralian Stanhope had the only seat wide 
enough for three persons, Ayliffe would 
sometimes put his fine horses into it, and 
give them a swift dozen miles through the 
cooling air. He was, however, much 
more missed in the raquette court than 
myself, so it usually fell to me to take the 
father and child for their evening drive. 
The old man sat silent and sightless, but 
I think quite happy, his hat off, and his 
white hair blown about by our rapid mo- 
tion, listening to his little daughter as 
she chattered about my horses, now old 
friends of hers, or discoursed on the small 
incidents of her isolated life. It was 
funny to hear her, in prim mission-house 
fashion, always speak of the natives quite 
kindly as “ the heathen.” 

She had just made acquaintance with 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” the assistant mag- 
istrate having given her the beautiful 
Edinburgh edition, with David Scott's 
illustrations, on her tenth birthday. Its 
forty marvellous designs were all realities 
to her. We used to be on the lookout for 
the various characters as we whirled along 
the road. One evening we met Timorous 
and Mistrust—they were a couple of 


post-runners — fleeing from the lions. On 
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another, we were quite sure that we saw 
Simple, Sloth, and Presumption (three fat 
grain merchants) encamped for the hot- 
weather night under a tree. Her father 
was always valorous Christian, and a 
certain bazaar of sweetmeat sellers and 
bright printed calicos was Vanity Fair. 
The hillock in the judge’s garden became 
the top of the Delectable Mountains, from 
which she would gaze to the western hills ; 
half persuaded that amid their heights and 
buttresses, standing out in the brief glory 
of the sunset, she might discern, if she 
had but the shepherds’ perspective glass, 
the gates of the Celestial City. The only 
thing wanting to her father’s happiness on 
these drives was the sound of the evening 
bell which the young Brahman had pre- 
sented to the mission church. When at 
home the venerable pastor, often too fa- 
tigued to walk across to the vesper service, 
used to sit in his veranda and listen to 
the soft tinkle in the belfry, with a look of 
rapt calm, as if repeating the Nunc Di- 
mittis in his heart. 

I found by degrees, however, that the 
Brahman preacher had become to the old 
man a_ subject of anxious thought. 
Whether it was the result of the youth’s 
independent position when in charge of the 
new village, or of his studies for priestly 
ordination, or merely the natural develop- 
ment of an earnest young mind, the Brah- 
man had ceased to be the trusting disciple, 
and was working out conclusions for him- 
self. Mr. Douglas, like most men born in 
a Scottish episcopal family, had started 
life with traditions which we should now 
briefly label as High Church. On his 
return to Scotland in 1828, to qualify 
himself as a medical missionary, his views 
had taken a mystical turn, under the spell 
of the apocalyptic eloquence with which 
Edward Irving thrilled for a moment the 
university youth in the northern capital. 
But a third of a century of solitary mis- 
sion work since then had sobered his opin- 
ions. As already mentioned, his strong 
doctrinal beliefs seem to have softened 
down into a great daily desire to do good 
for his people. The young postulant for 
priest’s orders, began to find many things 
wanting in the theology of his old master. 
These were not matters likely to come to 
the knowledge of the civilians in the sta- 
tion. But 1 afterwards heard that the 
Brahman deacon, having now the practical 
conduct of the mission chapel, had pro- 
tested against the shortened services 
which the old missionary thought were as 
much as the people could bear. He also 
complained of the omission of the Atha- 





nasian Creed on the appointed feasts of 
the Church. 

It appears that on Whit-Sunday he re- 
monstrated about that omission with Mr. 
Douglas so earnestly as almost to forget 
his habitual respect. Several of the cate- 
chists had afterwards called at the mis- 
sion-house to urge the same view. A num- 
ber of lesser differences, indeed, would 
seem to have concentrated themselves 
on this point. The stout-hearted old 
Scotchman, notwithstanding his sightless 
eyes and feeble limbs, refused to yield to 
the pressure. Revival meetings were held 
in the open air by the dissentients during 
the Ember days of the following week ; 
and one youthful enthusiast went so far 
as to publicly offer up a prayer that the 
old man might be brought to a knowledge 
of the truth. As the mission had been 
maintained by Mr. Douglas without any 
definite connection with either of the 
great Church societies in Calcutta, there 
was practically no superior authority to 
whom to appeal. Something like a schism 
was threatened. The old missionary said 
not a word about his new troubles to us, 
and the religious perturbations of native 
Christians were little likely to reach our 
ears. But we could see that a sadness, 
deeper than the sorrow of blindness, had 
settled on his face. 

It was the custom of Ayton, the assistant 
magistrate, to spend Sunday morning be- 
fore breakfast with the venerable scholar, 
chatting about the linguistic studies to 
which that young officer then devoted his 
leisure. The little girl was absent during 
those hours, keeping quiet the baby class 
in the Sunday school with picture stories 
from the Bible. In these morning talks 
with Ayton the old man’s love of learning 
would reassert itself. He seemed for the 
moment to forget his infirmity and what- 
ever other distresses lay hidden in his 
heart. One topic on which he delighted 
to descant was the deeply religious and 
benevolent character of ancient Indian 
literature. Ayton humored this vein, and 
used to turn into English metre any strik- 
ing passage that he came across in his 
Sanskrit reading during the week. On 
the Sunday after the events mentioned 
above he had brought over a few chance 
verses of the sort, and was just beginning 
to read them when I happened to look in. 
“ They don’t come together,” he was say- 
ing to Mr. Douglas, “and I fear you will 
find them a poor paraphrase rather than 
a translation. But the mingled feeling 
of transitoriness and trust is character- 
istic.” 
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A SANSKRIT PSALM OF LIFE. 


Like driftwood on the sea’s wild breast, 
We meet and cling with fond endeavor 

A moment on the same wave’s crest; 
The wave divides, we part forever. 


We have no lasting resting here, 

To-day’s best friend is dead to-morrow: 
We only learn to hold things dear, 

To pierce our hearts with future sorrow. 


Be not too careful for the morn, 
God will thy daily bread bestow: 
“The same eve that the babe is born, 
The mother’s breast begins to flow. 


Will he who robes the swan in white, 
Who dyes the parrot’s bright green hue, 

Who paints the peacock’s glancing light, 
Will he less kindly deal with you? 


As he was commencing the next verse, 
an unexpected interruption broke in on 
these scholarly muge. A step hurried 
over from the chapel. Ayton and I were 
sitting in the veranda on the other side of 
the house, so that we could not see the 
new-comer, nor he us. The missionary sat 
in his customary chair, just within the 
door, and the young Brahman (for it was 
he), on entering, must have thought Mr. 
Douglas was alone. The deacon walked 
quickly across the room, raised the old 
man’s hand to his lips, and then, with a 
haste which perhaps may have been meant 
to preclude reflection, burst out in agitated 
words : — 

“My master, oh, my dear master! I 
have a message to thee. ‘* Whosoever 
will be saved, before all things it is neces- 
sary that he hold the Catholic faith. 
Which faith, except every one do keep 
whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
shall perish everlastingly.’ Forgive me, 
my father,” he went on, in a voice quiver- 
ing from the religious excitements of the 
week, and his intense Indian nature now 
strung up to the verge of weeping, “ but 
the words have been in my heart day and 
night, and I have striven not to utter 
them. And on my knees this Trinity 
Sunday morning I could not hear the 
sound of my own prayers by reason of a 
terrible ringing in my ears, ‘ without doubt 
he shall perish everlastingly, he shall per- 
ish everlastingly.’ ” 

A dead silence followed. The young 
Brahman, still unconscious of any pres- 
ence except that of his blind master, 
seemed to have exhausted his powers of 
utterance. At length the old missionary 


said very gently, — 
“ My son, let us pray together.” 


MISSIONARY. 


It is not for me to repeat that tender 
and pathetic outpouring of a well-nigh 
broken heart, intended alone for its Maker 
in heaven, and for the wandering disciple 
on earth. At its close, the aged man re- 
mained kneeling for some time. Then, 
after another long pause, he reseated him- 
self in his chair, and reasoned calmly with 
his pupil. We could not help overhearing 
what took place. The young Brahman 
gradually grew excited again, and in the 
end yon Br that the people were being 
starved of the truth. 

We gathered, from his high-pitched re- 
monstrances, that he and the catechists 
had worked themselves, by their revival 
meetings, into one of those Eastern reli- 
gious enthusiasms which drove forth 
patriarchs of Alexandria and Constantino- 
ple into exile, and which, but for the firm 
British rule, would every year redden the 
streets of Agra with Hindu or Muhamma- 
dan blood. It never occurred to us that 
any similar wave of religious feeling could 
surge over a quiet little community of 
Christian converts. The truth seems to 
be that the younger and more zealous of 
the native catechists had for some time 
desired a warmer ritual anda more tropi- 
cal form of faith than the calm theology 
of their aged pastor supplied. A High- 
Church young parson of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, who acted 
for the old missionary during an illness in 
the previous autumn, unconsciously sowed 
the seeds of discord. The fervor of the 
Brahman deacon only hastened a crisis 
which had become inevitable in the spirit- 
ual life of the mission. One of the deep 
chagrins of the old missionary, which he 
buried out-of sight from us, was this feel- 
ing that the most earnest of his people 
were silently arraying themselves against 
him. Amid the religious excitements of 
the Whit-Sunday week, with its Ember 
days, the mission had fairly got out of 
hand. At the last revival meeting the 
catechists resolved, among other things, 
to insist on the Athanasian creed being 
read on the following Trinity Sunday, and 
deputed the deacon to report their ultima- 
tum. 

“So long as I live,” replied the old 
missionary slowly, and with a solemn em- 
phasis on each word, “the church in 
which I have preached Christ’s message of 
mercy shall never be profaned by man’s 
dogma of damnation.” 

“Oh, my father, my father,” the young 
Brahman answered, almost breaking into 
sobs, “do not say so. For until you con- 
sent to have the full service, as laid down 
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in the Prayer-book, we have bound our- 
selves not to enter the chapel.” 

“ God’s will be done,” said the old man, 
sadly but firmly. 

In another minute the deacon had left 
the room, and we listeners in the veranda, 
not knowing what consolation to offer, de- 
parted in silence to our homes, 


From Murray's Magazine. 
A HIGHLAND SCHOOL FORTY YEARS AGO. 


OF all the pictures imprinted on one’s 
memory the most vivid are, I think, those 
which recall the scenes and events of one’s 
boyhood from the age of seven to the age 
of sixteen. At the present moment, as I 
write, I can summon with almost startling 
distinctness a picture of the school into 
which I was first led, forty years ago, at 
the age of eight, by my widowed mother, 
and of the sixty or seventy schoolboys 
who directed their inquisitive eyes to- 
wards us as We entered. It was winter, 
and a fire was burning brightly on the 
left-hand side, rather more than half-way 
up the schoolroom, and a short distance 
from the schoolmaster’s desk, an elevated 
structure, not unlike a pulpit, which had 
to be ascended by four steps. Ona form 
without a back along the wall opposite the 
door and facing us were a dozen little fel- 
lows of about my own age, with their arms 
round each other’s necks and swaying 
their bodies backwards and forwards with 
a regular machine-like motion, while they 
sang in a slow, drawling, plaintive, mo- 
notonous tone out of their spelling-book : 


B-A bay, B-E bee, B-I by, B-O boh, B-U beu, 
B-Y b 


> 
C-A say, Ck see, C-I sy, C-O soh, C-U seu, 
C-Y sy; 
and so on through the successive conso- 
nants and vowels of the alphabet, in utter 
unconsciousness of, or indifference to, the 
rule that C should be pronounced hard 
before the vowels a, 0, and z. 

Of the other pupils, a few were writing 
in copy-books, with their backs to the 
schoolmaster, at long desks stretching 
along the right-hand wall; a few others at 
the same desks seemed to be ciphering, 
on heavy, clumsy, frameless slates, ob- 
tained (as I afterwards learnt) from a 
neighboring slate-quarry; but the great 
majority of the pupils in the school were 
sitting, books in hand, and with their faces 
turned towards the schoolmaster’s desk, 
on backless forms distributed with little 





regard to order in the body of the school- 
room. All over the school there was a 
continuous buzz of voices talking unre- 
strainedly and apparently in no way dis- 
composing the serene equanimity of the 
schoolmaster, Mr. MacTaggart, a stout 
old Highlander with thick grey hair and 
whiskers, who was sitting, spectacles on 
nose, at his desk, mending a quill-pen. 

The floor of the schoolroom was of 
hard, black earth, studded thickly and 
irregularly with smooth, round stones, 
about the size of a cricket-ball, and pro- 
jecting about an inch from the ground, in 
which they were firmly embedded. Over 
this I clattered with my mother (my boots 
had thick soles covered all over with hob- 
nails) till we reached the schoolmaster’s 
desk. There we halted. Mr. MacTag- 
gart, wholly absorbed in his occupation of 
pen-mending, did not appear to notice us. 
When he had finished he gave a slight 
start at seeing us, whereupon my mother 
explained to him in Gaelic that we were 
new arrivals in Glen Biie (Yellow Valley), 
and that she had brought me, her only son, 
as a pupil to his school. 

Meanwhile, some eight or nine kilted, 
bare-legged youngsters, with eyes squint- 
ing cautiously leftwards towards the 
schoolmaster’s desk, had softly left their 
seats and formed a semi-circle in front of 
the fire. Presently, others also glided 
from their places and endeavored to 
squeeze themselves into the semi-circle. 
Their attempts being resisted by the first 
comers, a scuffle ensued, which, gradually 
getting more and more noisy, at last at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. MacTaggart. 
The old schoolmaster, grasping the situ- 
ation in a moment, suddenly laid down 
his pen, seized his leathern five-tingered 
“taws,” which lay conveniently near his 
elbow, hurried down the steps, and ap- 
plied this instrument rapidly and vigor- 
ously to the naked calves of as many 
oi the delinquents as had not succeeded 
in regaining their seats before his ar- 
rival. This punishment administered, he 
returned slowly to his desk, leisurely 
ascended the steps, and calmly sat down as 
if nothing had happened. Of the boys 
who had received a taste of the taws, some 
were rubbing their calves and crying: 
some were rubbing their calves and looking 
generally uncomfortable, but not crying; 
and some were rubbing their calves and 
smiling, as if they did not care a bit. The 


smiles of these last, however, struck me 
as being somewhat forced. As for the 
rest of the school, though here and there 
I detected a smile or grin of amusemens 
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the generality looked on with indifference 
as.on an incident of very common occur- 
rence. 

What my mother thought I cannot say. 
She showed Mr. MacTaggart the book in 
which she had taught me to read ; then, 
bidding me be a good boy, she wished the 
old schoolmaster good-morning and left. 
Mr. MacTaggart then pointed to the third 
bench in front of that on which the little 
youngsters first mentioned were still sway- 
ing their bodies backwards and forwards 
and chanting their “ B-A bay, B-E bee,” 
etc., and called out in Gaelic to a boy 
named Duncan Macdonald to let the new 
boy look over his book, an order which 
Duncan obeyed with great alacrity. 

Mr. MacTaggart had already heard the 
“ B-A bay” class and the two next their 
morning lesson, so that it was now the 
turn of our class to stand in a semi-circle 
in front of his desk and read. We had to 
read English, not Gaelic. The top boy 
began and ran through his sentence like a 
racehorse. I was struck. It was a sen- 
tence of at least ten or twelve lines, and 
he was through it in less than five seconds. 
Mr. MacTaggart made no remark. The 
second boy then began and rushed through 
the next sentence with the same lightning 
rapidity. Evidently,in Mr. MacTaggart’s 
opinion, if a boy read fast and did not 
stumble or hesitate, he read well. Speed 
was the sole criterion of excellence. As 
to grasping the sense of what I heard 
read, it was impossible. The words ran 
into each other in one continuous stream, 
and could no more be distinguished sep- 
arately and individually than can the 
spokes of a rapidly revolving wheel. The 
third boy could not read so fast, though 
he tried hard to do so. He hesitated 
three or four times, and once he stopped 
dead short from ignorance of the pronun- 
ciation of a somewhat long word. Mr. 
MacTaggart thereupon called him a “ stoo- 
pid ass!” and told him how to pronounce 
it. The fourth boy hesitated still oftener 
and was obliged to make a dead stop three 
or four times. Him Mr. MacTaggart 
(who had now descended with an ominous 
air from his throne) belabored with Gaelic 
epithets still more depreciatory than 
“stoopid ass!” The fifth boy fared still 
worse, for, in addition to a volley of epi- 
thets, he received a box on the ear, the 
full force of which, however, a dexterous 
movement of the head enabled him to 
elude. I trembled. Only four more boys 
and it would be my turn. At last it came. 
It came just after the boy immediately 
above me had his head knocked against 





mine by a box on the ear. I read as my 
mother had taught me to read, slowly and 
carefully and with some attention to the 
sense. Whether it was my style of read- 
ing or whether it was my being a new boy 
I know not, but I at once became con- 
scious from the lull which took place in 
the general, buzz of the school that I had 
become a centre of interest. Fortunately 
I made no mistake, and though I did not 
gallop through my sentence like my pre- 
decessors, I did not hesitate nor stumble. 

Contrary to his custom, as I afterwards 
found, Mr. MacTaggart addressed me in 
English — rather queer English. 

“Wceho learnt you to rid?” 

“ My mother, sir.” 

“T see you can speck English?” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

“ But your mother specks Gahlic. She 
is Heelander, is not she?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then your fahther was an English- 
maun or a Lowlaunder?” 

“ No, sir; he was a Highlander.” 

“Can you speck Gahlic?”? 

“Yes, sir; better than English.” 

“K’enum ha orst?”* (What is your 
name ?) 

“ Albin Mac Rae, sir.” 

The last question seemed to be put 
merely to see whether I really did under- 
stand Gaelic, for my mother had already 
told him my name. On hearing my reply 
he gave utterance to a kind of grunt, ex- 
pressive, I think, of perplexity, and con- 
tinuing still to speak English, ordered 
the next boy, Roderick MacPherson, to 
“ pekin ” (Zegzn). 

Roderick looked up in bewildered as- 
tonishment. He evidently did not under- 
stand the meaning of the word “ pekin.” 
Whereupon Mr. MacTaggart called him 
an “amatan ” (an idiot), and gave him the 
same order in Gaelic. 

Poor Roderick stumbled and stammered 
wofully, and in spite of the oft-repeated 
“Grace orst” (make haste), he at last 
came to a dead stop at the word neighbor. 
Every now and then he made an instinc- 
tive upward movement with his left arm 
as if to parry a box on the ear; but, to 
his relief and astonishment, the expected 
blow never came. He attributed this un- 
usual forbearance (he afterwards told me) 
to my influence, though on what grounds 
I could not imagine. 

When the reading was over and we had 
returned to our forms, I was immediately 
surrounded not only by the boys of my 


* I write the Gaelic words as phonetically as I can. 
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own class, but also by several others, all 
expressing in various ways their admira- 
tion of the new boy who actually under- 
stood. and could speak English. I found 
to my utter astonishment that with the 
exception of about half-a-dozen boys in 
the most advanced class no one under- 
stood any language but his native Gaelic. 
The English which many of them couid 
read so fluently was as much an unknown 
tongue to them —as far as the sense was 
concerned —as if it were Arabic. 

These were my first day’s experiences 
of school life at Mr. MacTaggart’s. It 
was the parochial school, and 1 remained 
there for a year. My mother was suff- 
ciently educated to see the defects of Mr. 
MacTaggart’s system of teaching; but 
there was no rival school in which to 
place me, and it was not convenient for 
her to have me always at home. When I 
had been nine or ten months in the school, 
however, an event took place one after- 
noon which was not only remarkable in 
itself, but the forerunner of another event 
still more remarkable. A stranger vis- 
ited the school —a most unusual occur- 
rence — and, stranger still, he acted most 
strangely, even fora stranger. He wasa 
lame gentleman with a crutch, about thirty, 
smoothly shaven, and dressed in a seedy 
grey suit. After saying ‘“ Good-morning, 
sir,” to Mr. MacTaggart, he proceeded at 
once without further ceremony and with 
an air of authority to examine the school. 
We all watched him with curiosity not 
unmixed with awe and trepidation. Mr. 
MacTaggart, from his manner, evidently 
shared these feelings. He did not look 
at all comfortable. The stranger was not 
a Highlander, for though he generally 
spoke to the boys in Gaelic because they 
did not understand English, he spoke 
Gaelic very badly, and with a pronuncia- 
tion which often made us smile, while he 
spoke English with natural ease and flu- 
ency. He began with the lowest class. 
His advent had created a profound silence 
in the school, but as his examination pro- 
ceeded and the boys began by degrees to 
get used to him, the customary conversa- 
tional buzz very soon recommenced. In 
a moment he stopped short, and turning 
round sharply ordered “ silence !”” Silence 
immediately ensued. But the lull did not 
last long; in less than three minutes the 
confused buzzing of voices was as loud as 
ever. The stranger again stopped, and 
this time, adcressing himself to the old 
schoolmaster, he asked him with an air of 
grave astonishment if it was his custom 
to allow his pupils full liberty of talking 





during lessons. The latter, by way of 
reply, seized his taws, rushed down the 
steps of his pulpit and administered his 
stripes right and left all over the school, 
the innocent (of whom, however, there were 
probably very few) receiving their full 
share with the guilty. A general stam- 
pede took place amongst the boys when 
they saw bim sallying from his stronghold, 
and it was really a comical sight to see so 
many kilted youngsters scampering in all 
directions, dodging, vaulting over forms, 
upsetting forms, tumbling and falling over 
each other, while old Mr. MacTaggart, 
always aiming his blows where they would 
be most effective, smote, smote, smote, 
and spared not. 

The stranger in the seedy grey suit 
looked on, leaning on his crutch and with 
a grim smile upon his sleek, smoothly 
shaven face. From that moment I hated 
him. 

At last Mr. MacTaggart, fatigued with 
his exertions, returned slowly to his 
stronghold, looking sulkily flushed and 
angry. Though I had had a taste of his 
taws like most of the boys, I could not 
help pitying him. I attributed it all to the 
stranger in the seedy grey suit. The lat- 
ter, still leaning on his crutch, regarded 
the old schoolmaster for some time in 
silence. At last he remarked that he 
should now like to examine the most ad- 
vanced reading-class. Mr. MacTaggart 
thereupon, in an angry tone, called up the 
“collection class.” This class was so 
named from their reading-book, which was 
entitled, ** A Collection of Extracts from 
the Best Prose Writers.” 

The collection class came up. It con- 
sisted mainly of boys from fourteen to 
sixteen years of age. They too looked 
sulky and angry, and it was clear from the 
glances which they every now and then 
cast at the lame intruder in the grey suit 
that their wrath was directed against him 
rather than against Mr. MacTaggart. On 
receiving from the latter the order to 
“pekin,” the top boy, nicknamed Goliath 
from his small size, at once obeyed. The 
piece happened to be “ Mark Antony’s 
Speech” as rendered by Shakespeare. 
The speed with which Goliath shot 
through this celebrated oration was more 
than marvellous. Accustomed as I was 
to hear fast reading, especially in the col- 
lection class, there is not the slightest 
doubt that upon this occasion Goliath beat 
the record. He felt that the credit of the 
school depended upon his performance; 
so he did his very best. Happening to 
know the piece, 1 just managed to catch 
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the opening words, which were uttered 
somewhat as follows : — 


Frents Rommuns Countermen lentmuryurs 
Comt berry Saysar not uppraysim. 


From this point, Goliath, like a race-horse 
well trained and held in, gradually in- 
creased his pace, till at last each line 
seemed like a single long word. He 
seemed to be hurriedly running through a 
list of strange names in some barbarous 
tongue. Mr, MacTaggart looked pleased, 
and cast a triumphant glance at the lame 
stranger in the seedy grey suit. Thegrim 
smile on the face of the latter gradually 
widened into a broad grin, followed by a 
peculiar low chuckle. 

“Stop a moment,” he said, when the 
second boy was about to begin; “I want 
to ask you one or two questions.” 

Then, rising from the form on which he 
had seated himself, and leaning on his 
crutch, he asked — pointing to little Go- 
liath who was regarding him fixedly, — 

“Would you be so good as to inform 
me who delivered that celebrated oration 
which you have read with such remarkable 
fluency?” 

To this question poor Goliath replied in 
a very crestfallen voice, “Ha nel berl 
akum.” The free translation of which is, 
“T do not understand English.” 

Mr. MacTaggart blushed, but did not 
speak. The stranger then put some ques- 
tions to other boys in the collection class, 
but without eliciting any very satisfactory 
answers. One said that friends meant 
“ kahrshdun,” which was correct so far as 
it went; another that ears meant “clau- 
sun,” which was also right; while a third 
translated dury by “ derchkun,” which is 
the Gaelic for derries. From the general- 
ity he got either the answer “ Ha nel berl 
akum,” or “ Ha nel ism” (I don’t know). 
At last the stranger gave it up. 

“* That will do, my boys,” he said; “ you 
may go to your places.” 

This seemed plainer English to them 
than Shakespeare ; at all events, they un- 
derstood him and went. 

The stranger then turned to the old 
schoolmaster and said that he did not wish 
to trouble him further; that he thought 
he had examined his boys quite enough 
to ascertain their capacities and acquire- 
ments ; but still, if he (Mr. MacTaggart) 
wished it, he would examine the writing 
and arithmetic. 

Mr. MacTaggart replied gruffly that he 
might if he liked; that he did not care 
whether he did or not, 

The stranger, thinking perhaps that he 


had caused enough discomfort for one 
morning, replied that he would not exam- 
ine them further that day. So saying, he 
seized his hat— which was even seedier 
than his grey coat—in his right hand, 
placed the head of his crutch comfortably 
under his left armpit, and with a “ Good- 
day, sir,” to Mr. MacTaggart, and a 
“Good-bye for the present, boys,” to the 
school in general, he hobbled his way out. 

When he was gone Mr. MacTaggart 
asked us if we knew who he was. Nobody 
knew; nobody could give him the slight- 
est information. It was an inexplicable 
mystery. Poor Mr. MacTaggart, I think, 
took him for a school inspector sent by 
the government. Had he known the truth, 
he certainly would not have put up so 
meekly with his intrusion and interfer- 
ence. 

The next day the murder was out. The 
school was full of it. “Do you know 
who that impudent cripple was who came 
yesterday?” “Yes; do you?” “Yes; 
everybody knows it;” and so on through 
the school. Everybody except myself 
seemed to have heard the news. The 
mysterious stranger in the seedy grey 
suit was — according to his own account, 
which nobody seemed inclined to doubt — 
a highly educated Englishman who had 
seen better days. He called himself Mr. 
Slater. He had come to Glen Biie to set 
up a school in rivalry to Mr. MacTaggart’s, 
and in this purpose he was supported by 
the powerful influence of Mr. Sinclair, 
the proprietor of the neighboring slate- 
quarry. Mr. Slater remorselessly exposed 
the shortcomings of the existing school, 
and made large promises on his own 
account. He would undertake that within 
a year nearly all the boys in his school 
should at least speak English fluently, 
while, if a boy of average intelligence 
stayed with him three years, he would 
guarantee that by that time he should 
speak not only English but also French 
and Latin with as much facility as his 
native Gaelic. Somehow people gener- 
ally, though they freely expressed their 
disapproval of his conduct towards Mr. 
MacTaggart, accepted Mr. Slater at his 
own valuation. Many, like my mother, 
had been long dissatisfied with Mr. Mac- 
Taggart’s parrot system of teaching, and 
determined to give Mr. Slater a fair trial. 
Before many days had elapsed, the latter 
opened his school with a very respectable 
number of boys, nearly all deserters from 
the older establishment. The present 
writer was amongst the number. 





ALBIN MAc RAE. 
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From The Spéctator. 
THE MORAVIANS AND THE LEPERS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r, — So much has been said and writ- 
ten and done in connection with the work 
and name of Father Damien and his leper 
mission, that itis but fair that some men- 
tion at last should be made of the many 
years’ work, of a far earlier date, of the 
devoted Moravian missionaries amongst 
the lepers of South Africa. Although a 
work of considerable extent, carried on 
under the auspices of our own government, 
few seem ever to have heeded it, or heard 
of it. 

In January, 1822, a Moravian brother, 
the Rev. Mr. Leitner, and his English 
wife left the society of their fellow-mis- 
sionaries, and at the request of the then 
governor at the Cape, Lord Charles Som- 
erset, removed to the Leper Hospital at 
Hemel en Aarde, a lonesome spot, far re- 
moved from all human habitations, and so 
hemmed in by lofty rocks that only a small 
strip of sky was visible above. Here they 
entered upon their self-denying, repulsive, 
and, as then supposed, perilous duties. 
Year by year the work progressed. Dili- 
gence superseded idleness, the languor of 
despair and wretchedness gave place to 
cheerful industry. The hospital was sur- 
rounded by neat gardens, and a large plot 
of land brought under cultivation by the 
lepers themselves for the general benefit. 
Then, under the missionary’s direction, an 
aqueduct was constructed, which supplied 
the little colony with water for their gar- 
dens and houses. By night and by day 
the presiding brother was ready to minis- 
ter to the temporal and spiritual wants of 
his patients, and many a wild, depraved 
outcast was led to submit with resignation 
and Christian fortitude to the lifelong 
trial and affliction before him. 

During six years of service, Pastor 
Leitner baptized ninety-five adults; and 
sad was the Easter day when he was sud- 
denly removed by death in the very act of 
administering this rite to one of the con- 
verts. A successor was soon found to fill 
up the breach, and to labor in the same 
devoted spirit; and when the Leper Hos- 
pital was removed from Hemel en Aarde 
to Robben Island, a low, sandy islet, sur- 
rounded by dangerous rocks, near the en- 
entrance of Table Bay, seven miles from 
Cape Town, the patients urgently peti- 
tioned government to let their Moravian 
teachers go with them. On the arrival of 
the missionary and his wife, the whole 
company of lepers broke forth into songs 





of praise and thankfulness for the resto- 
ration of their beloved “father and 
mother.” 

A school was now opened for the chil- 
dren of the lepers, and such adults as 
chose to attend. “It is most touching,” 
wrote the teacher, “to see the schoiars 
turn over the leaves of their Bibles with 
their mutilated hands. On Sunday morn- 
ing you would find such miserable beings 
as pressed round Jesus to be healed of 
him exerting all their ingenuity to reach 
the little church—here a young lazar 
sitting on the ground, thrusting himself 
forward with difficulty; there another, 
creeping on his knees and the stumps of 
his arms; further on a patient, wholl 
deprived of hands and feet, in a aa 
barrow, being conveyed to the house of 
prayer by a brother in affliction, whose 
head and face are swollen till they look 
like a lion’s. Go into the wards of the 
hospital. Onone couch lies a leper whose 
hands are gone, before him an open Bible. 
He has reached the bottom of the page, 
but cannot turnit over. He looks round, 
and one who can walk, but is also without 
hands, takes another, who has lost his 
feet, upon his back, and carries him to the 
first to turn over the leaf.” 

In 1860, the governor expressed a desire 
that a competent and qualified master 
should be sent to take charge of the 
schools, and again a young Moravian 
brother was found ready to leave home 
and its comforts and privileges, a widowed 
mother and other relatives, to go to this 
desolate island of lepers. ‘ Poor crea- 
tures!’ he wrote after his arrival; “ some 
of them are dreadfully afflicted, and at 
times the effiuvium is intolerable ; but they 
are very attentive and eager to profit.” For 
five years this earnest worker continued his 
labors; then he too was laid to rest in the 
shadow of the little church on Robben 
Island. 

Thus, during forty years, a succession 
of Christian men and women from the 
Moravian congregations gave themselves 
up to live and die in their self-sacrificing 
work amid this mass of human misery and 
corruption. When at length, in 1867, the 
colonia! government appointed a chaplain 
of the Church of England to the hospital, 
these devoted missionaries regretfully re- 
signed their post on the lonesome leper 
isle. They did not, however, retire from 
their work amongst the lepers, for since 
that time they have labored arduously in 
the Leper Home at Jerusalem, founded by 
Baron von Keffenbrinck Ascheraden and 
his wife, whose compassion had been 
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aroused by the pitiable condition of the 
wretched lepers who lingered neglected 
and forlorn, unsoothed and untended, out- 
side the gates of the Holy City. 

The story of the work here would be 
too long for my present letter. I might 
tell of the missionary’s wife, unable to 
induce any to assist her, herself doing 
the household work and loathsome wash- 
ing until a Christian Arab girl came for- 
ward, and at length another sister went 
out to her aid, — the missionary minister- 
ing to the wants of the dying patients 
when contact with them was well-nigh in- 
tolerable, — both of them welcoming the 
enlargement of the hospital and the re- 
ception of the additional sufferers who 
clamorously besieged the doors at the 
death of every leper, “for,” said they, “it 
cuts us to the heart to send them back to 
a life almost worse than that of a beast.” 

I trust, sir, you will pardon the length 
of this letter from one who highly esteems 
the Moravians, well knowing the worth 
and solidity of their work wherever under- 
taken. I am, sir, etc., 


THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN 
THE BLACK FOREST,” ETC. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
BLINKERS. 


WHEN a horse is used for the saddle no 
one thinks of meddling with his eyes, and 
we allow the animal to use them freely, as 
nature has directed. But no sooner do we 
put the same animal into harness than we 
think ourselves bound to fasten a black 
leather flap over each of his eyes, so as to 
prevent him from seeing objects at his 
sides, and to limit his view to those which 
are in his immediate front. This is done 
with the very best intentions, the object 
being to save him from being frightened 
by startling and unwonted sights, and only 
to leave a sufficiency of vision wherewith 
to guide his steps. Herein, as in feeding 
and stabling the horse, man judges the 
animal by himself, forgetting, or rather 
having failed to notice, that the eyes of 
the horse are exceedingly unlike our own. 
Our eyes are set in the front of our heads, 
so that if blinkers were fastened to our 
temples our range of vision would be but 
slightly limited. But the eyes of the 
horse are placed on the sides of the head, 
and are rather prominent, so that the ani- 





BLINKERS. 


mal cah:not only see on either side, but by 
rolling his eyes backwards, as we see ina 
vicious horse, can see objects almost in 
his immediate rear. The effect of the 
blinker is both physically and mentally 
injurious to the horse, In the first place, 
especially when large and brought near 
the eyes, it has the effect of heating them 
and hindering the free passage of air over 
them. In the next place, it causes the 
eyes to be always directed forwards, and 
thus produces a most injurious strain on 
the delicate muscles. We know how 
painful a sensation is felt when we are 
obliged to strain our eyes either back- 
wards or upwards for any length of time, 
and the horse suffers no less incon- 
venience when it is forced to keep its eyes 
continually strained forwards. 

The worst examples of the blinker that 
I have ever seen were in the United States, 
where the blinkers (or “ blinders,” as they 
are there named) are often brought so 
closely together in front by means of a 
strap and buckle, that a mere narrow strip, 
barely half an inch in width, is left for 
vision. This again is done with the best 
intentions, the object being to save the 
animal from being afflicted by snow-blind- 
ness. Now the horse’s eyes are in many 
respects different from our own, and are 
not affected, as is the case with ours, by 
the vast expanses of dazzling snow which 
are rendered even more dazzling by the 
clear atmosphere and brilliant sunshine 
of America. One of its safeguards lies in 
the remarkable structure which is popu- 
larly termed the “ haw,” and scientifically 
the “nictitating membrane.” This is a 
sort of third eyelid set beneath the true 
eyelids, and capable of being drawn at 
will over the eyeball, thus performing the 
double duty of shielding the eye from the 
direct glare of light, and clearing its sur- 
face from dust or any other foreign sub- 
stance. This membrane is seen in its 
perfection in the birds of prey, so that the 
proverbial statement that the eagle trains 
itself to gaze at the midday sun has some 
foundation in fact. Itsometimes happens 
that the haw becomes inflamed, especially 
when the ventilation of the stable has been 
neglected, and in such a case the groom, 
considering the .inflamed and projecting 
membrane unsightly, actually cuts it off, 
not having the least idea of its real struc- 
ture or of the inestimable service which 
it renders to the animal. 

Rev. J. G. Woop. 
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i 1890 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-seventh year. 
Approved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Presi- 
dent Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and 
many others, it has met with constant commendation and success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


It presents in an inexpen- 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 


Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost ELiuwving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every departmeut of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPiINnNiIons. 


‘*He who subscribes for a few years to LITTELL’S 
LIVING AGE gathers a choice library, even though he 
may have no other books.” — New - York Observer. 

**There is no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and science. and bringing between the same covers 
the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest results of 
the time in which we live. No one who values an 


intelligent apprehension of the trend of the times can 


afford to do without it. . There can indeed be no 
better teacher, friend, and companion in any family 
than this incomparable publication.”— Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to keep up with 
current literature. . By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE LIVING AGE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever-increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.” — 
Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, 

“To all who have ever taken it, it is a necessity; 
those who have yet to make its acquaintance will find 
it the best possible means of keeping abreast of 
current foreign thought.” — New - York Evangelist. 

“It holds an undisputed position in the front rank 
of periodicals. . Replete with all the treasures of the 
best current thought, the best fiction, and the best 
poetry of the day.” — The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pensable. It contains nearly all the good litera- 
ture of the time.” — The Churchman, New York 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.” — The Watchman, Boston. 

* Unlike the majority of magazines, it is published 
weekly instead of monthly. . It loses nothing of its old- 
lime attractiveness.” — The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“ As it grows older it grows better. The foremost 
writers of the time are represented on its pages. 
It is in the quantity and value of its contents facile 
princeps.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


“ There may be some things better than THE LIv- 
ING AGE, but if so we have not seen them. For the 
man who tries to be truly conversant with the very 
best literature of this and other countries, it is indis- 
pensable.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“It is edited with rare discrimination and tact, and 
admirably combines instruction and variety.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, New York. 

“Tohave THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“It keeps the reader in the intellectual life of the 
time. No better outlay of money can be made than 
in subscribing for THE LIVING AGE.”— Hartford 
Courant. 

“For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
Sw is extremely low.” — Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

‘“*Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods. The readers miss 
very little that is important in the periodical domain.” 
— Boston Journal. 

“It may be trathfully and cordially said that it never 
ofters a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 

“It is one of the indispensable literary publications 
of the day. To read it is itself an education in the 
course of modern thought and literature.” — Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“It maintains its lead in supplying the latest and 
the best productions of current literary effort.”— 
North-Carolina Presbyterian, Wilmington. 

“Itsaves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“Tt enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . 
It is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


“Possessed of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50, Tue Livine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE Liv- 
ING AGE and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’?s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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ScreNcE is rapidly coming to be the controlling force in every field of human 
activity. 

It has developed the clumsy dug-out into the swift ocean-steamer, and the slow- 
going cart into the flying railway-train. 

Without it man is the sport of the storm-demon; by its aid he predicts and 
prepares for the approaching cyclone. 

Without it the industrial worker was a hopeless drudge; the growth of its appli- 
cations has multiplied his comforts and increased his leisure. 

Without it the race was powerless in the presence of disease; with its help 
epidemics are disappearing, and better health with longer life are secured. 

Without it education was an unvarying routine of mechanical repetitions; upon 
it has arisen an art adapted to the needs of individual minds and to the conditions 
of modern life. 

Without it the workings of society were not understood; with it we are learning 
the unvarying laws of social phenomena. 

Without it fear was the only preventive of evil-doing; with it has come a rational 
basis for moral conduct. 

Similarly, in every department of human activity, it is the great agency of 
improvement. In its steady progress it touches everywhere and affects everybody. 
It gives law to the material interests of the community, and powerfully influences 
the ideas, opinions, and beliefs of men, so that all have an interest in being informed 
of its advancement. 

THE PopuLar Science Montutiy is devoted to supplying this knowledge in a 
form that can be easily understood, and for nearly twenty years has maintained a 
leading position among scientific journals, 

With other illustrations, each number contains a finely engraved Portrait of 
some eminent man of science, with a Biographical Sketch. 

The managers of THe PopuLar Science Monruty accept the steadily growing 
circulation of the magazine, and the large influence it has gained among the more 
thoughtful and liberal-minded readers in America, as the highest testimonial of 
approval of its past course. The utmost will be done to keep all its departments up 
to the highest standard of excellence. Increasing attention will be given to the 
discussion of economic subjects and other leading scientific questions of the day. 
During the coming year the magazine will contain a series of papers from distin- 
guished specialists on the agency of science in the growth of the leading industries 
of the world since the discovery of America by Columbus. A large share of attention 
will also continue to be given to scientific ethics, and the true sphere of government. 
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